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PRELIMINARY NOTE. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Cambrian Archaeological 
Association, held at Ludlow in 1898, it was decided, 
instead of holding their Meeting in the Principality, as 
usual, in 1899 — to accept the invitation of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, to **join them in 
an Archaeological Excursion to the West Coast of 
Scotland, the Hebrides and Orkneys." 

The Excursion took place on June 20th, 1899, and 
the following days, as is described in this Report, when 
about fifty Members of the C.A.A. and their friends 
enjoyed the pleasant company of some eighty Members 
of the R.S.A. Ireland, and other Archaeologists from 
Scotland, Cornwall, and the Isle of Man. An admirable 
Programme had been drawn up by Mr. Cochrane, the 
Secretary, embracing some of the most remarkable 
remains. Military and Ecclesiastical, which are to be 
found among the scattered and almost inaccessible 
Islands. Brief and pithy descriptions, with numerous 
illustrations, enabled Members to appreciate the objects 
to be visited, and to use most profitably the short time 
that was available. Of those objects, some were 
common to the Principality, but they were marked off, 
nevertheless, by peculiarities and local features of their 
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own ; such were the impressive group of Ecclesiastical 
remains at lona, the sculpture of the crosses, the 
ornamentation of the memorial stones, and the armour 
of the military effigies. Of others, such as the Standing 
Stones of Callernish and Stennis, the Chambered 
Mound of Maeshowe, and the Brochs of Dun Carloway 
and Keiss, we have no known instance; while of the 
Bee-hive Dwellings and Oratories of the Flannan Isles 
and North Rona, we have at best but rude foundations 
of the type. 

For the purposes of pure, as well as comparative, 
Archaeology, the Excursion has been very valuable ; 
and for by far the majority of us it would have been 
impossible to visit some of the scenes, except on such 
an occasion as this. 

The almost perfect weather, the completeness of 
the arrangements, and their unfailing punctuality, the 
variety of the sea views, the grandeur of the coast 
scenery, the fairy beauty of the distant mountains, 
and, above all, the renovation of mind and body so 
delightfully provided, will live long in the memory 
of us all. 

In order to secure a permanent memorial of the 
Excursion and to enable all the Members of the C. A. A. 
to receive an Illustrated Report of it, the Chairman, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary, Canon Trevor 
Owen (under Rule VI.), and with the unanimous assent 
of all the Members of the Council on board, gratefully 
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accepted the offer of the Secretary of the R. S. A. 
Ireland, to supply copies of their Report, and promised 
a contribution on behalf of the C. A. A. (further 
supplemented by a donation by Mr. Lloyd-Pliilipps) 
towards the costs, which contribution has been generously 
expended in the fuller illustration of the Report. 

For this action, appeal must of course be made at 
the right time to the Council for its approval, and, we 
feel assured, it will be readily given. 

To Mr. Cochrane and Mr. Milligan, for their 
unsparing concern for the success of the Excursion, 
and for the enjoyment of the Members, our cordial 
thanks are due and are given. 

D. R. THOMAS, Chairman. 
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Scottish Archaeological Tour 



OF 



THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND 



IN CONJUNCTION WITH 



THE CAMBRIAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 




ROUTE. 

HE places of interest in Scotland visited were — 



1. Sanda Island — Cross and St. Ninian's Church (see Captain "White's 
** Archaeological Sketches in Kintyre and Knapdale "). [See p. 19.] 

2. Kildalton Crosses and Church, Island of Islay, seven miles from 
Port Ellen (see R. C. Graham's "Sculptured Stones of Islay"). [See 
p. 22.] 

3. Passing up the Sound of Islay to Oronsay, to see the Priory 
Monuments, Inscrihed Stones, and Crosses (see MacGihbon and Koss, 
** Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland "). [See p. 29.] 

4. Crossing the Firth of Lorn, and passing up the Sound of lona, the 
well-known Crosses and Ecclesiastical remains at lona, west of the Island 
of Mull, were visited. [See p. 41.] 

5. Sailing north-west, the ecclesiastical remains on the Island of 
Tiree were visited. [See p. 56.] 

6. Passing west of Eum Island, the Island of Canna was visited, 
to see the Ancient Cross (depicted in Stuart's '' Sculptured Stones of 
Scotland"). At Canna there is a fine natural harbour. [See p. 66.] 
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2 SCOTTISH ARCH-ffiOLOGICAL TOUR. 

7. Sailing up Little Minch into Dunvegan Loch, Isle of Skye, the 
Town and Castle of Dunvegan were seen; the latter is the residence 
of The Macleod of Macleod ; a portion of the house is said to have heen 
built in the ninth century. [See p. 66.] 

8. Crossing Little Minch to the Outer Hebrides, Eodil in Harris was 
seen (Church with curious Sculptures). [See p. 81.] 

9. Passing through the Sound of Harris, and sailing north-west, the 
next call was at Eilean Mor, on the Flannan Islands, to see the Ancient 
Church of St. Flannan, Bee-hive Oratory, &c. 

10. The next call was at Callernish Stone Circles, Island of Lewis 
and Dun Carloway Pictish Tower, on the west of Lewis Island, six 
miles north of Callernish. 

11. A successful landing was made at IS'orth Bona, in the Korth 
Atlantic, to inspect the Early Christian Oratories (see Dr. Josepli Ander- 
son's ** Scotland in Early Christian Times"; Muir's *'Ecclesiological 
Architecture"; and Mac Gibbon and Ross, ** Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of Scotland"). 

12. The Stone Circles of Stennis, near Stromness, Maeshowe, and 
Kirkwall Cathedral, Orkney, were next visited (see J. R. Tudor's 
" Orkney and Shetland " ; Sir H. Dryden's ** Kirkwall Cathedral " ; and 
Farrer' s * * Maesho we' ' ) . 

13. Sailing south to Keiss Bay, Caithness, the ancient Brochs, or 
Pictish Towers, now under investigation by Sir Francis Tress Barry, 
Bart., M.P., Keiss Castle, were, by his kind permission, visited. 

14. In the return journey, passing down Sleat Sound, round Ardna- 
murchan Point, and through the Sound of Mull, Eilean Mor, in the 
Sound of Jura, at the mouth of Loch Swine, was visited (Cross and 
Stone-roofed Church). 

15. Sailing south through the Sound of Jura, the party visited 
Giglia Island, off the west coast of Kintyre, to see a reputed Ogam- 
stone, the only one ever hesird of in the west of Scotland ; after which 
the steamer returned to Belfast. 

The steamer left Donegall-quuy, Belfast (opposite the office of the 
Belfast S.S. Company), on Tuesday morning, June 20th, at 10 o'clock, 
and returned on Wednesday, June 28th, at 8 o'clock, a.m. 
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ROUTE. 3 

This Excursion was undertaken by the Society at the request of 
some of the leading Archaeologists of the United Kingdom, to enable 
places and objects of great Antiquarian interest to be visited, otherwise 
inaccessible except at considerable expense, and a good deal of incon- 
venience. 

The Directors of the Belfast Steamship Company gave, for the use of the party, 
their favourite Express Passenger Twin-screw Steamer ** Moffie," 

The S.S. *' Moffie " was built by Messrs. Harland & Wolff in 1893 ; gross tonnage, 
1640 tons ; length, 322 feet ; breadth of beam, 39 feet ; and is fitted up with large 
and well ventilated State Booms, Dining Saloon, Smoke Boom, Promenade Deck, 
Ladies' and Gentlemen*s Bath Booms, &c., and has electric light throughout. The 
catering was done by the Steamship Company, comprising first-class cuisine — ^break- 
fast, lunch, dinner, and tea. 

The lifeboats of the Steamer (eight in number) were used for landing the party. 

The *^ Magic ^* has accommodation for 220 first-class passengers in berths, but 
for the greater comfort of the party, and to avoid crowding, the number was limited 
to 130. 

Tickets were issued by the Belfast Steamship Company at £10 each, on 8th 
May, to those members who made the application, in the proper form, to the Hon. 
Secretary, at the specified date. 

The Irish Bailway Companies gave the usual facilities of return tickets at single 
fares, on the production of a voucher, furnished by the Hon. Secretary ; and for the 
convenience of Members residing in England, the Belfast Steamship Company issued 
Saloon return tickets — Liverpool to Belfast — ^for 16/- ; ordinary rate, 21/-, on pro- 
duction of a similar voucher. The London North-Western Bailway Company, though 
applied to several times, refused to grant facilities similar to those given by the Irish 
Bailway Companies. 

The Liverpool Steamer arrived in Belfast between 8 and 9 o'clock, a.m., alongside 
the berth from which the ** Magic " departed. 

The party landed in the ship's boats at the nearest accessible points, 
and proceeded on foot to the places visited. Mr. David MacBrayne, 
of Glasgow, kindly granted the use of his red boats for landing at 

lona. 

Vehicles were procured at Stromness, kindly arranged for by 
Mr. James W. Cursiter, f.s.a. (Scot.), to take the party to Stennis, 
Maeshowe and back, on Saturday afternoon, 24th June. 

On the return of the party to Belfast on Wednesday morning, 28th 
June, an Excursion was made to "The Giant's Ring" — Cromlech and 
extensive Earthworks. 

The Lord Mayor of Belfast courteously held an Afternoon Eeception 

for the members of the Excursion party on that day. 
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4 SCOTTISH ARCH^OLOGICAL TOUR. 

Another Excursion was arranged for Thursday, 29th June, to Port- 
rush, Dunluce Castle, and Giant's Causeway. 

On Friday an excursion was arranged to Drogheda, to visit Dowth 
and ITewgrange ; also Mellifont Abbey, and Monasterboice Crosses and 
Eound Tower. 

Facilities were afforded to those who wished to remain for visiting 
the chief places of interest in the city and neighbourhood of Belfast. 
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TIME TABLE. 

[NOTE, — Greenwich time was observed on the Sea-trip.^ 

FIR5T DAY— Tuesday, Julie ao {Accession Day):--- 

10 a.m. — ^The steamship left Donegall-quay, Belfast, at 10 a.m. Members 
trayelling via Liverpool by the Belfast Steamship Company's 
steamers, arrived alongside the ** Moffie'* at 9 a.m. 
18.80 p.m. — Arrived at Sanda Island (52 miles) ; and after lunch, visited the 

Island and ruins, embarking at 2.30 p.m. 
8.80 p.m. — ^Left Sanda Island for Kildalton (36 miles) ; anchored at Ardmore at 
4.30 p.m. ; landed in ship's boats and re-embarked at 7.30 p.m. 

SECOND DAY— Wednesday, June 3i {The Longest Day) x^ 

7 a.m. — ^Landed at Oronsay (29 miles) ; returned to ship at 9.30 a.m. 

9.80 a.m. — Started for lona (29 miles) ; landed and visited ruins, and returned 
to ship for lunch at 2 p.m. 

8 p.m. — On to Scamish, Island of Tiree (18 miles) ; landed at 3 p.m., and 

returned to ship for dinner. 

THIRD DAY— Thursday, June 33:— 

7 a.m. — ^Landed on Oanna (31 miles) ; returned to ship at 9.30 a.m. 

Steamed to Dunvegan (45 miles) ; landed at 12 noon, and returned 
to ship for lunch at 2.30 p.m. ; steamed to Eodil in Harris (25 
miles), which was visited at 5.30 p.m. ; returned for late dinner. 

FOURTH DAY— Friday, June 33 {Midsummer Eve—FuN Moon) :— 

7 a.m. — ^Landed on Flannan Isles (56 miles) ; landed at Oallemish (30 miles) ; 
re-embarked at 2 p.m., and steamed for Loch Garloway (6 miles) ; 
landed and visited Dun Garloway, and returned for dinner. 

FIFTH DAY— Saturday, June 24 {Midsummer Day— St John Baptist):^ 

7 a.m. — Landed on North Bona (85 nules), 7 a.m. ; left at 10.30 a.m., for 
Stromness, Orkney Mainland (93 miles) ; 3 p.m., landed at Strom- 
ness ; visited Stennis, 4} nules distant ; and Maeshowe, about a 
mile further on ; returned to ship for dinner ; steamed for Scapa 
Bay, 1} miles from £irkwaU. 

5IXTH DAY— Sunday, June 35 (4th Sunday after Trinity) :— 

9 a.m. — ^Visited EirkwaU for Church ; returned for lunch ; visited Kirkwall 
again in the afternoon. 
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Seventh day— Monday, June 36 :— 

9 a.m. — Landed at Eeiss Bay, for Eeiss Castle ; yisited Brocha there ; and 
returned to ship for Innoh* 

8 p.m. — Started at 2 p.m. for retom journey, round Cape Wrath and Ardna- 

murchan Point. 

EIGHTH DAY—Tuesday, June 37 :— 

9.80 a.m. — Landed at Eilean Mor (235 miles) at 9.30 a.m.y after breakfast ; called 

at Gigha Island (16 miles) ; returned to ship at 7 p.m. ; dined on 
board; and — 
Beached Belfast (80 miles) on Wednesday morning— breakfast on 

(Bad of 5m Tiip.) 

NINTH DAY— Wednesday, June a8 (Coronation Day) :— 

10.30 a.m. — At 10.30 a.m. started in carriages for ** Giant's Ring " ; Afternoon 

Reception by the Lord Mayor of Belfast, at the Exhibition Hall, 
Botanic Gardens. 

TENTH DAY— Thursday, June 29 (8t Petei's Da/) :— 

9 a.m. — Left by train (Belfast and Northern Counties Railway Terminus) for 

Portrush, Dunluce Castle, and Giant's Causeway ; retoitied to 
Belfast. 

BLEYENTH DAY— Friday, June 30 ;— 

7.30. a.m. — ^Left by train (Great Northern of Ireland Railway Terminus) for 

Drogheda to visit the Valley of the Boyne, Dowth, Newgrange, 
Mellifont Abbey (ruins of), and Monasterboice Round Tower and 
Crosses. 

ROBERT COCHRANE, F.8.A., 

Son. Gen, See, 
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Glossary of Gaelk Words In Sailing Directions W. Coast of Scotland. 



• 


Approximate pronun- 
ciation by Admiralty 




Gaelic. 


English Meaning. 




System. 




Airidh. 


Eli. 


A sbealing, or hut 


Abhttinn. 


Aven, 


River. 


AUt. 


Alt. 


Stream, or brook. 


Ard. 


Ard. 


High point. 


Bagh. 


B6. 


Bay. 


Ban. 


Ban. 


White. 


Barr. 


Bar. 


Summit. 


Bealach. 


Biallak. 


A pass, or gap. 


Beag. 


Bug. 


Little. ^ 


Ben. 


Ben. 


Mountain. 


Bogba. 


Boba. 


Rock. 


Breao. 


Brukhg. 


Speckled. 


Buidhe. 


BbuL 


Yellow. 


Bun. 


Bun. 


Foot, mouth of river. 


Oaolas. 


Kaolas. 


A firth, or strait. 


Camus. 


£amu8. 


Bay, or creek. 


Ceann. 


Kai-an. 


Head. 


Clach. 


Klauk. 


Stone. 


Onoc. 


Krogb. 


Hill, or knoU. 


Oreag. 


Krag. 


CliflF. 


Crois. 


Krosh. 


Cross. 


Oruach. 


Kruakb. 


Aheap. 


Dearg. 


Diar-ug. 


Red. 


Deas. 


Di-as. 


South. 


Druim. 


Dri-om. 


A ridge. 


Dubh. 


Dugb. 


Black. 


Dun. 


Dun. 


Mound, fort. 


Eacb. 


lakh. 


Horse. 


Ear. 


Er. 


East. 


Eilean. 


Elan. 


Island. 


Garbh. 


Garv. 


Rough. 


Glas. 


Glas. 


Green, or gray. 


Gob. 


Gob. 


Bill, or beak of bird. 


Gorm. 


Gorm. 


Blue. 


lar. 


Ear. 


West. 


Innis, or Inch. 


En-nish. 


Choice pasture island. 


Leac. 


Tiai-ek. 


Slate, or slab. 


Tiiath. 


Lia. 


Gray, or blue. 


Meall. 


Mai-all. 


Lump. 


Maol. 


Mull. 


Headland. 


Mointeaob. 


Moen-tiakb. 


Moss, or moor-land. 


Mor. 


Mor. 


Great. 


Oby or Oban. 


Ob. 


Creek, or haven. 


Poll, or Puill. 


Pol. 


Pool, or bog. 


Ruadh. 


Riia-gb. 


Red. 


Rudha. 


Rua 


A point of land. 


Salann. 


Sall-nnn. 


Salt-water bay. 


Sgeir. 


Ske-ir. 


A rock in the oea. 


Sgorr. 


Skor. 


A peak. 


Stac. 


StAkb. 


A steep rock, or conical hill. 


Sron. 


Sron. 


Nose, promontory. 
Hillock, or knoll. 


Tolm. 


ToUum. 


Torr. 


Tor. 


A conical hill. 


Traiffh. 
Tuath. 


Tre-i. 


Strand, or sand beach. 


Tu-a. 


North. 


XJamh. 


Ua. 


Cave. 



NoTB.— -In the pronunciation of Gaelic, dh is very frequently silent ; hh is 

frequently pronounced as v. 
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of Irelnnd, and of tbe Cambrian Arahseolagleal Aisooiatioii. 

[TAs Datted Line! ihew the Seule.'\ 



DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH OF PLACES VISITED. 



Iin'EODirCTOET. 

N a Scottieli Aroheeological Tour, chiefl.7 among tlie 
Vestem Islands, 'was resolved upon by tlie two Societiea, 
!: was not so much with the intention of giving the 
lembers an opportunity of exploring a new chapter of 
rchseology, as with a view that thoy should investigate 
in the Hebrides what is admittedly a cbaracteristic postscript to the 
history of Celtic Art, Arcbseology and Ecclesiology. 

There may be a few antiquaries to whom the postsoript has more 
interest than the original chapters, but Irish Archffiologists bare often 
looked to the Western Highlands and Hebrides with longing as to 
pastures new in which they might expect to find peculiar developmentB 
of the aclirS of ancient Eriun, in which Celtic art may often be found 
to have been intettsi&ed, but in which during the progress of the ages 
its individuality naturally became absorbed and transformed by the 
changing fashions of the mediaeval epochs as well as by political and 
social environments. The subject was one upon which our late 
Vice-President Lishop Beeves delighted to hold converse, and to write 
about ; his researches representing Scoto-Celtic art and Ecclesiology 
were far reaching and very painstaking, and undertaken at a time when 
research was much more difficult than at present. His monograph 
respecting the shrine of St. Patrick's litll and tbe details of its urt-work 
is a classic on the subject, and the results of bis explorations in lona, 
and visits to Tiree and CoU, £ildulton, Sanda, and elsewhere in tbe 
Hebrides (in preparation for bis work of editing Adamuan's Life of 
St. Columba), have been given to this and similar Societies in Ireland 
and to various archteological publications. It was therefore with great 
certainty as to what was in store for tbe members of this Society, and 
of the kindred associations who joined in this interesting tour, that tliis 
excursion was planned. 
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The following notee were compiled, not so much as a, comprehend ve 
guide, hat as an aid to the study, in the Tery limited time at disposal on 
the Bpot, of the objects and places laid down in the itinerary. Certain 
books mentioned in tbe Bibliography given at page 12 may, with 
profit, he perused before starting ; but the grammaire de grammaire of 
Scoto-Celtic art will be found in the Bhind Lectures iu Archeeology, 
1869 to 1672, by Dr. Joseph Anderson, referred to frequently in tlie 
following pages. 

Such' an important undertaking as the present tour could not have 
been, attempted it it had not been for the experience gained in the 
cruises around Ireland in the " Caloric," in the summers of 1895 and 
1897, which gave so much satisfaction to the arch ajolo gists who took 
patt in them ; nor would the labour involved in planning and 



Thb Steaubhif "Maoic." 

working out the details of such a trip for 1899 have been undertaken 
but for the solicitations of the leading arcbreologists of the United 
Kingdom, amongst whom Dr. Uunro, Honorary Secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, may be named as one who from the 
first was most enthusiastic in his support. In our former trips in the 
" Caloric," the number was limited to eighty; hut as a longer cruise 
was anticipated, it became desirable to get a larger vessel, and after 
careful consideration of all the ships available and suitable, the splendid 
S.S. " Magic," the best ofEered, was chartered, and the number to be 
taken was fixed at 130, which, while just sufficient to remunerate the 
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Steamship Company, gave the largest party which could conveniently 
be landed in the boats, or managed on shore. 

This extension of the numbers made it possible to invite the members 
of the Cambrian Archaeological Association to join, while at the same time 
enlarging the archaeological field, and enabling another Celtic nationality 
to take part in the proceedings. It is interesting to note that four out 
of the five Celtic nationalities are represented, and if any of our Breton 
friends had been present the Celtic gathering would have been complete. 

The determination of a route had engaged attention for the past twelve 
months, and the views of about a score of representative archaeologists 
were obtained, which eventually resulted in the selection of the places now 
settled on. A very general wish was expressed to limit the period to eight 
days on sea, and at the same time to keep down the cost to that at which 
it has been fixed. This limit to the time caused the daily programme 
for the first part of the voyage to be rather crowded, but with reasonable 
expedition the work set out was accomplished. There was, however, 
no time for dawdling. In the last half of the trip there was much more 
time in which to carry out the programme, which could be done more 
leisurely. 

In the preparation of the Guide there was no difficulty in getting 
valuable material for the purpose. One of our members, Mr. J. J. 
Phillips, C.E., Architect, who in company with the Eev. Dr. Buick, 
Vice-President^ had spent a holiday in yachting around the Inner 
Hebrides, and had visited all the islands he has described, give& 
most interesting Papers on Sanda, Kildalton, Oronsay, Tiree, Coll, 
Canna, and Dunvegan. Mr, John Cooke, m.a., whose recent stay in 
lona has given him an intimate knowledge of the subject, contributes 
a description of the island and its antiquities, which is supplemented 
by Mr. P. J. O'Reilly, Fellow, who so graphically described and 
illustrated, in his lecture on the 12th April last, at a general meeting 
of the Society, the principal points of interest to be seen on the 
tour. To Dr. Joseph Anderson, Keeper of the National Museum, and 
Assistant Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, members are 
indebted for the communications on Callernish and Dun Carlo way in 
Lewis, as also for the papers on Stennis and Maeshowe, while the notice 
of the recent investigations of the Keiss Brochs, by Sir Prancis Tres& 
Barry, Bart, m.p., is the more valuable on account of his having spent 
some time at Keiss last summer, so that this contribution is the result of 
recent personal examination. The illustrations of Keiss are from photo- 
graphs taken by Sir P. T. Barry, kindly furnished by Dr. Anderson. 

Mr. James W. Cursiter, p.s.a. (Scot.), of Kirkwall, an entliusiastic 
collector and able antiquary, furnishes interesting notes of Kirkwall 
and the locality, and in the course of a lengthened correspondence, 
wrote to say that he would be delighted to show his collection to 
members on the occasion of their visit. It is a matter for congratulation 
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that he has also kindly consented to act as "guide, philosopher, and 
friend" to the party -while on Orkney Mainland. 

As regards the illustrations, -which it is hoped will be found a 
pleasant feature of the Guide, thanks are due to tlie following — To 
Kr. J. 3. Phillips for the series of sectional maps and photographs 
taken by him; Rev. Dr. Buiok for jihotographs : Dr. Anderson for 
obtaining from the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland permission to 
reproduce drawings of Maeshowe, ilhrstrations of Kildalton Cross, and 
of Canna, Dunvegan, Kodill, and Stennis. To the well-known publisher, 
Mr. David Douglas, of Edinburgh, for tbe loan of blocks, illustrating ihe 
antiquities on Sanda, Tiree, Coll, Flannan Isles, North Rona, Eileun 
Mor, and Gigha Island, from Muir's " Eeclesiological Notes on the 
Western Islands of Scotland," he has also courteously allowed the 
illuati'ations tor lona and Kirkwall Cathedral to be reproduced from the 
valuable work, by Messrs. MacGibbon and Iloss on tbe " Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Scotland," also published by him. 

The valuable assistance .given freely by Dr. Joseph Anderson 
deserves grateful acknowledgment ; he has throughout evinced the 
greatest interest in the success of the expedition, and has contributed 
materially to the \alue of the present Guide Book. 

Mr. Seaton F. Milligau, Hon. Frov. See. for JJhUr, has been inde- 
fatigable in his exertions in carrying out tbe arrangements at Belfast 
in connexion with the Steamship Company, and, without his valuable 
assistance, it could not have been brought to so successful an issue. 



.. Columba'a Pil Ion- alone, lona Cathedral, (I'ljlL e. 




SECTION I. 



TUESDAY, JUNE 20, 1899. 



THE ISLAND OF SANDA. 

f^ AND A ISLAND, at the western entrance to the great estuary of 
5^^ the Clyde, lies about one and a half miles from the south-east 
end of the peninsula of Kintyre (Cantire). Associated with 
it are several smaller islets and reefs, not very interesting. 

In the times of the Scandinavian irruptions, it had an importance 
as the station of the galleys of the Norsemen during the contests for the 
possession of Cantire and the Clyde islands. 



Sakda Island 
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Bishop Reeves^ tells us ** the received name of the island is of Norse 
origin," but the Irish name is Abhuinn, of which Aven, as it is known 



^ Vide an interesting memoir by the late Bishop Beeves in the Ulster Journal 
of Archaeology y vol. ii., p. 217* 
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among the- Highlanders, is merely a variety. Eordun, in the fifteenth 
century, calls it Insula Awyn ; and Dean Munro, at the close of the 
sixteenth, Ayoyn ; while George Buchanan latinizes it Avona, which he 
interprets "portuosa," as if a deflexion of *' haven." The sand-stone, 
of which Sanda is composed, is elevated to the north, the dip heing to 
the south. At its hilly end, it is about 300 feet high, while on 
some of the shores it is broken into cliffs. A large natural arch in 
one of these cliffs forms a very picturesque 
object. 

The landing-place is at the pier, in a shingly 
bay on the north side of the island, from which 
an ascending path leads directly across to the 
Ship Hock, a rugged peninsula, upon which is 
perched the lighthouse. 

The chief objects in Sanda of interest to the 
antiquary will be easily found near to the land- 
ing-place, and consist of the ruins of a chapel, 
dedicated to St. Kinian, on the north of which 
there is a massive cruciform standing-stone about 
7 feet in height, with a weather-worn boss on 
one face ; a few yards to the west of it is a simple 
erect slab, about the same height, having incised 
on its west face a Latin cross, with some Scoto- 
Celtic peculiarities. 

It is on record^ that " in the island of Sanda 
was found the aim of Saint Ultan, which, en- 
closed in a silver reliquary, was religiously 
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preserved in the early part of the seventeenth Cross, Sanda island. (Fronx 
century by a descendant ■ of the distinguished * Sketch by Mr. Thomas j. 
race of MacDonnells." 

The euined Chukch of St. Ninian measures externally 32 feet 
9 inches by 21 feet 3 inches ; the doorway on the north-west side is flat- 
headed, the jambs being plain chamfer-edged. The windows are flat 
lintelled, and irregularly placed as in plan ; the window in the eastern 
gable is not central, and there is nothing in the western gable to indicate 
that there had been a window at that end of the church, which must 
have been very ill-lighted and gloomy. On the south side of the high 
altar there is a small projecting piscina of circular form. When Muir 
visited it in June, 1866, he states that,* ** lying within the church 
are the bowl of a baptismal font, and a poor slab inscribed, * Macdonald,. 
1682,' and pictured with a galley and sword." 



1 The Proceediugs of the Royal Iriah Academy, vol. viii., pp. 132, 136. 
3 Muir's ** Ecclesiological Notes of the Scottish Islauds," pp. 7, 267. 
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There are variouB accounts as to the dedioatioa of this church ; 
accordiag to the best received account, it was originally dedicated to 



Cross, lalood of Siinda. 

St. Ninian ; according to another account, it was dedicated to St. Columba; 
and in a third account' to St. Shenaghan, who is said to have come 



St. Ninian'i, Sanda. 8.>£. Wiadow. 

from Ireland, and to have been left hy Columba, in charge of Kil- 
colmkil. 

' TrftDiactioiu of Cambridge Camden Societ]', p. 80. 
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yfe are intormed,' " the first name in all tlie Scottish Calendar, and 
presumably the first bringer of Christianity to Scotland, was St. Ninian 
of Withom, bom 360 A.d. ; his name also appears as Bingan and Binan. 



Ground Flan, Church of St. Ninian, Snnda Istuid. 

He ia commemorated in twenty-five cliurchea or chapelsj extending from 
tntima Thnle to the Mull of Galloway." 



KILDAXTON— ISLAND OF ISLAT. 

The island of Islay, and particularly the south-eastern end ot it, 
lying so near Ireland, was one of the faTOurite routes by which in the 
sixth and seventh centuries the colonization of Western Scotland and 
the Hebrides was accomplished. The whole district is strongly im- 
pressed with social and ecclesiastical features of the Celtic type. The 
language always bore the name ot the colonists, and the Scottish 
Gaelic or "Erse" of the present day is only a modem modification 
of it. 

But the objects in Islay which chiefly interest Irish archteologjsts are 
the stone monuments and carved stone crosses, the characteristics of 
which can be best studied in Eildalton grave-yard as a preliminary to 
those of Oronsay, and lona, and elsewhere in the Hebrides. "The 

' Johnson's " Place Namei of Scotland," p. 92. 
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Carved Stones of Islay" forms the subject of a very beautiful monograpli 
by Mr. R. C. Graham ; it is a book which, for its illustrations and the 
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accompanying text, should be carefully studied. The following short 
extracts will be of interest : — 



<' The written history of Islay is fragmentaiy, and the monuments of her past are 
no less so ; but for all that, they extend oyer a lengthened period, from the days of 
hill forts, and standing monoliths, until later times when, in the great days of the 
Western Church, the island became covered with chapels, under whose protecting walls 
there are still to be seen many of the exquisite crosses and gravestones which form so 
peculiar and interesting a feature of the Western Highlands. 

** There are about a hundred examples of carved work in this island alone. Many of 
these are so much worn and defaced that only indications of their designs can be traced, 
but the remainder are of the greatest interest, some indeed being works of art in the 
fullest sense of the term. The stones belong to various periods. There are little 
crosses rudely cut on undressed slabs of stone, and these are probably the most ancient. 
Then in the crosses of Eildalton and Kilnave, and in the cross-bearing slab found at 
Doid Mhairi, now in the garden at Ardimersay, there are examples of a style which 
seems to have been directly derived from Ireland ; but far the greater number belong 
to the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, when the art assumed and 
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retained its special Argyllshire character, the plaited work of the Irish monuments 
developing into the richly foliated scrolls, which form one of the great heauties of 
the "West Highland carving. 

" The Irish origin of the style is generally allowed. Prohahly it was modified or 
altered to some extent during the period of the Norwegian occupation, hut hefore the 
art attained its highest development, there seems to have come another influence which, 
accepting the heauty of the older patterns, avoided their angularities, and enriched 
rather than changed them. Whence this last influence came, if it did come, I do not 
know ; hut, as many of the Argyllshire churches were built about the thiiteenth century, 
it seems conceivable that stone carvers were brought, from the south to work at them, 
and that some may have remained in the country employed in the sculpture of crosses 
and monumental slabs, for which there must have been a great demand, if we judge 
from those which, in spite of bad weather and worse neglect, still lie crumbling in the 
churchyards. . . . 

*' One marked feature of the Islay stones is the number of crosses which they include. 
There are remains of no less than seventeen, of which a few are in excellent preserva- 
tion, though the majority are more or less broken. Many of these show exceptionally 
good work ; indeed more care seems generally to have been bestowed upon crosses than 
upon tombstones, and those of Islay are no exception to the rule. The iconoclastic 
spirit which followed the Reformation probably accounts for the rarity of crosses in the 
west, and for the mutilated condition in which they are commonly found. Stones 
which bear representations of the crucifixion are often found broken, while neighbour- 
ing monuments with subjects less calculated to arouse sectarian prejudice have escaped 
intact. . . . 

** Not only are there many chapels and graveyards to be found all over Islay, but, as 
may be seen from an Ordnance map, there are a great number of hill forts, and sites of 
forts, which can hardly now be traced. . . . 

** Besides the hill forts there are remains of later fortifications, held at one time by 
the lords of the Isles. These consist of a castle on Island Finlaggan, another on a little 
island on Loch Gorm, and the castle of Duniveg at the south of the island. , 

** The place-names of Islay throw little, if any, light on her history, except that the 
number of Scandinavian names points to the importance of the early Norwegian 
settlements." 

Landing at Ardmore, Kildalton is not far from it, and will be easily 
found as on the map. The ancient grave-yard contains many objects of 
great interest to the Irish Archaeologist, of which detailed lists and 
descriptions are given in Graham*s *^ Carved Stones of Islay," to which 
we are indebted for the following abstracts : — 

^'Kildalton Church is eight or nine miles from Port Ellen, and stands between the 
road and the sea. It measures 56J feet long by 20 feet wide, and the walls are 3 feet 
thick. The masonry is peculiar, the side walls being composed of about ten courses of 
rudely shaped stones, with smaller ones between. There are doors both on the north 
and south side, and each door is provided with a long bolt-hole. There are two pointed 
windows in the east, and one small window high up in the west gable. There are also 
two windows in the north and south walls at the east end of the building. 

** All the windows are round-headed, M'ith the exception of those in the east wall. 
The doors and windows were originally faced with white sandstone. On the north 
and south walls, just to the west of the chancel windows, there are holes both on the 
ground level, and at seven feet up, which look as if they had been connected with a 
rood or chancel screen at some time. Traces of plaster are to he seen on all the 
walls. 
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Thr Great Cboss of Kildalton. — This cross stands 9 feet high, and 

is a monolith. It now stands erect on the spot it formerly occupied, 

with the same stone as hasement, though part of it is hidden hy the new 

steps, by being built into the foundation, in the hope of making it more 

secure. Dr. Joseph Anderson thus describes this beautiful object ^ : — 

• • • . • 

** The fine cross at Eoldalton, Islay, is one of two examples of the type with the 
eacircling glory now remaining erect in Scotland, the other being St. Martinis Cross at 
lona. This type is a common one on the cross-slabs of Pictland, and the high crosses 
of Ireland mostly show the same form. In its ornamentation, however, the Ealdalton 
Cross is much more distinctly related to the Scottish group of crosses than to the Irish 
group. In the general scheme of decoration on the Irish high crosses the Crucifixion is the 
central subject on the face, and Christ in glory on the other, the spaces on the arms, 
shaft, and summit, being filled in with scenes froni Scripture. It is characteristic of 
the Scottish crosses of dates prior to the twelfth century, however, that the represen- 
tation of the Crucifixion rarely occurs, and the scheme of decoration is usually more 
largely composed of panels of ornament, than of panels filled with figure subjects. 

" On the Kildalton Cross the obverse alone presents figure-subjects. These are 
placed in the four arms of the cross, almost equidistant from the centre. Taking them 
in their order from the top downwards, there are first two angels side by side, and 
below them David rending the jaws of the lion, with a sheep (to indicate the flock) in 
the background. The same subject occurs on the cross at Eells, and on that at Kil- 
cuUen, in both cases with a sheep in the background. Underneath again are two birds 
facing each other, and feeding from the same bunch of grapes — a very common emblem 
of early Christian times, though of rare occurrence in Britain. The subjects in the 
two panels at the extremities of the arms of the cross are more obscure, but that on the 
right may be the sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham. There is an altar placed between the 
two figures. The smaller figure is in the act of placing something (the wood) on the 
altar. The larger figure holds a knife or sword in the right hand, while with the left 
he grasps the youthful figure by the hair, as in act to slay him. The group in the 
upper part of the shaft — the virgin and child, with two angels shadowing the central 
figure with one wing each, w^hile the other wing droops by the side — is not open to 
doubt. The angels are clothed like those in the summit of the cross, and the Virgin 
seated and crowned. 

' * But the ornamentation of the cross, which is carried out with an intensity of 
elaboration and refinement thoroughly characteristic of Celtic work, is not less interest- 
ing than its symbolism. The scheme of decoration is on both faces similar. A rope- 
work border is carried along the outlines of the cross, and the central space is filled by 
a circular moulding of the same kind, which just touches the inward curves at the 
intersections of the shaft, arms and summit, and is, of course, concentric with the 
larger circle of the * glory * which binds all together. The whole surface is then 
divided into fifteen panels, each filled with a complete design. On the obverse, six of 
these are filled with symbolic figure subjects, and nine with patterns of ornament. 
Tiie central circle has a boss in the middle of the space, projecting fully 3^ inches. 
This boss is formed of interlacements of the legs and bodies of four lacertine creatures, 
whose heads project at the four comers. Eound the boss on the flat is an interlacement 
of two strands, with a figure-of-eight knot. Next to the central circle are three panels 
or spaces, two in the arms and one in the shaft, filled up with patterns made up of 
bosses formed of the interknitted bodies of serpents, the anterior portion of their bodies 
escaping and curving away on the flat to form the borders and divisions of the patterns. 

1 " Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland," vol. v., New Series, 
March 12, 1883. 
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" Underneath the group of the Virgin and child is a long panel on the shaft, filled 
irith a beautifol and most elahorata pattern, Bymmetrieallj- formed of fire groupa of 
triple spirals, the memherg ot wHch eacape and rB-anter, while the flat spaces between 
the principal members are filled with a diaper uf escaping spirals derived from these. 



Kildulton (Jirosa — ±iasl J;'ace. 

which nm into bosses, wind up to their cenlies, and again escape to run off on the flat, 
and form other hossee, so that the wliole of the (oulpture is built up on a kind of 
Diatheniatical plan, and every detail is dependent upon and connected with all the rei4 
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in a system of spind curves. The elaborate ingeniuty of Uiis species of decorslion is 
only anderetood after an attempt has been made to reconstruct its details on the flat by 
the analogiy of similar patterns, wbieh may be studied in tbe illuminated Book of 
Lindishnte, as shown in tbe PslEeographical Society's facsimiles. 



KildaltOQ Crose-^West Face. 

" Turning now to the reTeraei the two lo^er panels on the shaft are treated as one 
design aymmetiically arranged in two part?, the one of which repeats and balances the 
other, hut with some Tariatiana in the arrangement and in the details. Each part 
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consists of a pattern made by four larger and four smaller bosses arranged round a 
•central boss, with a triplet of still smaller bosses in each of the spaces between the 
larger ones. Two of the four larger bosses in each case have an open concavity at the 
top, in the centre of which is a little boss, or prominence. All the larger bosses are 
constructed of the interknotted posterior portions of the bodies of serpents, the anterior 
portions of which escape from the bottom of the boss and curve away on the flat to form 
the interlacing border lines that enclose and complete the design. The wasting of the 
stone makes it uncertain whether the smaller bosses are not also made up of interlacing 
serpents, but there is no doubt that this is the theory of the design, and the Celtic 
sculptor never shrank from a detail which was clearly involved in the construction of 
his design. The upper panel on the lower part of the shaft is filled with a design com- 
posed of bosses, f onned by a series of escaping spirals proceeding from a central boss, 
having a hollow in the top with a triplet of small bosses in its interior. In this case 
again, every detail of the design is connected with all the others, the spirals which form 
the diaper over the flat surface rising to the top of each of the bosses and running the 
reverse way, to escape again at the bottom and curve along to form another boss. 
Bound the circle enclosing the great central boss are four lions, carved in very high 
relief, the two in the arms facing each other, but the two in the shaft and summit 
both facing upwards. The heads of all the four are gone, the tails of the two in the 
-arms have the conventional wave over the back, while those of the two in the shaft 
and summit sweep down on the flat and curve away to mingle with the serpentine 
interlacements there. The four large bosses, viz. the great central boss and the three 
in the extremities of the arms and summit, are formed in the same way as the others, 
of the bodies of serpents interlaced or knitted up, 'the heads and anterior portions 
•escaping to form interlacements on the flat. Four lacertine animals with heads turned 
backwards, biting their own tails, are added to complete the design in the summit of 
the cross. The ring or * glory ' uniting the shaft, arms, and summit, which is less 
weatherworn on this side, shows alternating patterns of interlaced work and fretwork 
in the four quadrants." 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21, 1899. 



COLONSAY AND ORONSAY. 

aOLONSAY AND ORONSAY ISLANDS lie about ten miles west 
from Jura, and about nine miles due north of Islay (see General 
Chart of Itinerary). The collective length of the two islands 
is about twelve miles, of which Colonsay is about nine and a half miles ; 
and the fertile island of Oronsay lies as a pendant to the south of it* 
The narrow strait by which they are separated becomes dry at low water. 

The geographical connexion of these two islands is thus very intimate, 
and their geological structure is identical ; they form, in fact, but twa 
parts of one chain of hills, the highest of which does not exceed 
800 feet. The predominant rock is micaceous schist, generally attended 
with numerous and conspicuous contortions, and often presenting a 
smooth and glassy surface. 

AmoDg the sandhills on the south-eastern shore of Oronsay there are 
several shell-mounds of the period of the Early Stone Age. These, 
especially the largest of them, known locally as Caisteal-nan-Gillean, 
opposite to the islet of Ghurd-mail, when explored by Mr. Symington 
Grieve and Mr. W. Galloway (1881-84), were found to contain a series 
of implements of bone and stone (including flat harpoons with barbs on 
both sides) analogous to those from the Oban Caves, and closely corre- 
sponding with those from the intermediate layers in the Cavern of Maa 
d'Azil in France, which M. Piette attributes to the transition between 
the Palaeolithic and the Neolithic. At Oronsay these implements 
were associated with the remains of common indigenous sbell-flsh 
and fishes, and with bones of the still existing red deer, wild boar, 
grey seal, common seal, otter, and marten, also remains of wildfowl, 
including the wild swan, guillemot, razor-bill, and the now extinct 
great auk, or garefowl. (See Symington Grieve's monograph on the 
great auk or garefowl, London, 1885, pages 47-61 ; and a paper by 
Dr. Joseph Anderson in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, vol. xxxii., page 306, ** On the contents of a small Cave 
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or Rock Shelter at Druimvargie, Oban, and of three Shell-mounds in 
Oronsay.'*) 

The party will land in boats in the sandy bay, Port-nan-Each, at the 
eastern side of Oronsay ; and the remains of the priory, with its two 
fine crosses and monumental sculptured slabs, will be reached by a 
pleasant walk of about fifteen minutes over the sandy green sward. This 
priory nestles at the foot of the southern slope of Ben Oran, the highest 
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hill on the island (306 feet high). !From this hill magnificent views can 
be obtained, the chief feature being the Paps of Jura, with Islay o the 
south, and in favourable weather the Donegal mountains on the horizon 
to the south-west. 

In ** Adamnan," Colonsay is called **Colo8Us"; there are various 
suggestions as to the derivation of the name, but the best authorities 
consider that the derivation is Columba's or Colum's Isle ; in the tenth- 
century Norse, Columba being^ called ** Koln," with the Norse ending 
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^* ay " for isle ; similarly we find Orans-Ay, Oran's Isle. The conjunction 
of the names of these two famous Celtic saints was bufc natural. Oran 
or St. Odhran was the Irish friend of St. Columba (died 648). 
Traditions narrate that St. Columba and his fellow -voyager, St. Oran, 
landed on Oronsay after leaving Erin, but finding that the latter country 
could be still seen from the highest point of the island (Ben Oran), they 
forsook it, and sailed north to lona. The ancient name of this hill was 
**Camcul-ri-Eirinn," or, "the place where he turned his back toward 
Erin." 

Near Ben Oran, on an adjoining hill or rock, is an old fortress. 
Dun Domhnuill, on the top of which there are stone circles, which are 
probably the vestiges of stone bee-hive houses of very early times. 

There are numerous remains of churches which once existed in these 
islands ; the vestiges of nine ancient churches, and the sites of three 
more (ten in Colonsay, and two in Oronsay) being still traceable. 
According to the records, the most important was the monastery of 
Kiloran in Colonsay, of which no remains now exist ; but there is to be 
seen on the site, a fine cross, 5 feet 4 inches high ; the summit of 
the stone is carved into the representation of a man's head (figured in 
Dr. Anderson's work, ** Scotland in early Christian Times," p. 121). At 
Kilchattan there are slight remains of a chapel, a burying ground, and 
two standing-stones, called ** Carraghean." There are several duns or 
forts in Colonsay, strongly fortified, in view of each other, and of 
Dun-Domhnuill. 

The Pkioky of Okonsay, which is the principal object of our visit, 
contains many objects of great interest to the archaeologist. This 
Priory of Canons Regular of St. Augustine appears to have been 
founded as a cell of the Abbey of Holy rood, Edinburgh, in the fourteenth 
century, by John of Isla, the son of Angus Oig, and chief of the clan 
Donald, who, through his wife, became possessed of many of the western 
islands, and, uniting her possessions to his own, assumed the title of 
Lord of the Isles. It must in its prime have been a very influential 
monastic establishment, as there are unmistakable evidences that the 
original i)riory included the site of the manor house, and the extensive 
farm buildings. It falls to the lot of few abbeys to have been 
so carefully conserved by modern owners as the Priory of Oronsay. 
E. C. E. McNeill, Esq., is the author of a very interesting monograph, 
entitled, ** Oronsay and its Monastery, Iona*s Kival," which is well 
worthy of perusal, as is also the description of the priory buildings given 
in vol. iii., MacGibbon and lloss's ** Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Scotland," from which we make the following extract : — 

Oronsay Priory. 

'^ The general arrangement of the buildings is peculiar. The ground slopes 
rapidly from north to south, necessarily carrying the drainage with it ; yet, contraiy 
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to the usual custom, the cloisters and residential buildings were placed to the north of 
the church. Exclusive of the projections at the north-east and south-west angles, and 
a mortuary chapel on the south, the structures occupy a parallelogram about 87 feet 
from north to south, by 65 feet from east to west. Tlie latter length is also that of the 
church proper, which occupies the south side of the square, but has at the west end a 
narthex about 15 feet square internally, which projects beyond the general range of 
the buildings. The walls of the narthex are now level with those of the church, but 
as there are roughly hewn corbel stones for carrying a floor overhead, it is probable 
this is only the lower stage of a bell-tower, of which the upper part has been long 
since demolished. The greater thickness of the walls, and two sadly injured freestone 
buttresses on its south face, favour this idea. Entrance is obtained by a doorway 
with a plain pointed freestone arch, having a hood moulding close to the westmost 
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buttress. The church is, internally, nearly 18 feet in width ; and at the right hand, 
on entering, there remains the solid foundation of a stone stair leading to a tribune or 
organ -gallery, recesses for the ends of massive beams to carry it being still yisible, 
together with rough rubble corbelling on either side. 

** On the left is a narrow doorway, neatly formed wiih thin schist stones, leading 
to the cloisters. Internally, the church is entirely devoid of architectural decoration ; 
but an extensive range of stalls, of which traces still exist, and other wood-work, 
including an open roof, must have redeemed an otherwise bald interior, into which 
very little light can have been admitted. The principal source of light was a 5 feet 
wide window at the east end, divided by muUions, into three lanciform lights, the 
pointed arch-heads of which run up to the main arch. The other gable is modern, and 
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fonns the eatrance poreli to what may have fonnerly been the chapter-houie, hut 
whifihhftsbeenappropriatadinrecBQt times as a buiiai-plaoe by the proprietor of the 
island. Apart from thia there ware only three windows in the nave, two very (mall, 
and another rather longer with a cuaped head, all fonned in freestone, and on the 
eilreme east end of the south wall near the altar, a square -headed window with slab 
lintel and sill. Between these windows a plain schist doorway gives aecesa to the 
mortuary chapel of the M'Duffies or M'Fies, which is about 26 feet long by 12 feet 
wide over the walls. These are unbonded into the south wall of the church, and 
were covered with a plain lean-to roof, in which there was evidently a priest's 
apartment. The chapel is lit from the south hj two small windows, and in a recess 
on the north side is the burial-place of Abbot H'Duffie, covered with a carved slab. 
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representing the abbot fully vested, with his right hand raised in benediction, and a 
pastoral slaS in his left. Pennant says : — ' In the same place is a stone enriobed 
with toliflge, a slag surrounded with dogs, and ship with full saU; round which is 
inscnbed, " Hie jacet Murchardus Macdufie de CoUonsa, a.d. 1539, Meuse Mart. Ora 
me ille, Ammen." '' Beyond this chapel, at the south-east angle of the church, is a 
singularly massive buttiesa, at the bottom of which, on the level of the floor, and 
accessible by a QOirow opening from the interior of the church, is a curious ambry, 
about 3 feci cube, strongly liatelled overhead, and designed, no doubt, for the safe 
keeping of the church treasure, but is now deeecrated as a ' bone-hole.' The altar 
still remains builtof freestone, evidently re-used from some previous building. 

> Pennaot, vol. ii., p. 271. 
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" On the north aide of the chancel the arrangement i> very peculiar, an opening 
about 8 feet wide, with a plain pointed freeatone vrcli resting on schist impost caps 
givea accew to a kind of trance or pauage, having an amliiy at the ground level on 
the left, and a blocked up windovontbe right. It is foimed betireenlhe nortii wall of 
the church and the south end ol the chapter -house, which is gabled independently of 
the church. Its only apparent use may have been aa a aacristy. It is roofed in by 
large flat stones, with a rapid slope to the eaai. The east range of buildings is pretty 
complete, except on the north, where the gable fell aome years ago. On the giouad 
floor a large apartment, 19 feet 6 inches long, by 16 feet 4 in<:hes wide, with a doorway 
entering on the east cloister -walk, was no doubt the chapler-bouse. 

" The range of domestic buildings on the north has been sadly ruined, this having 
been the point where entry was obtained in recent times, for the removal of materials, 



Uronsay I'riory. View in doialer. I'rom a photc^iaph by Bev. Dr. Buick. 

and thna of the north and south walls only fragments remain, A msasive wall, atill 
happilj' intact, encloeee the cloister on the west. The internal aiea is rather over 4 1 
feet square, with cloister- walks about 7 feet broad, and the arcading preaentn some 
very singular features. 

" Cleutei: — The south arcade, which is evidently the most ancient, is composed of 
Ave low narrow arches wilh circular heads, very neatly turned U'itb thin schist slabs, 
without any freestone or architectural dressing of any kind. The other three arcades 
were evidently part of a later restoration, and the peculiar form in which they were 
constructed is evidently due to the nature of the materials employed, viz. schist 
slabs of the same quality as that used for the sculptured slabs. 

" The north range of the buildings, which no doubt contained the refectory and 
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dormitories, has been too much dilapidated to admit of any intelligible description. 
In a line with it, hoMrever, and extending eastward beyond the priory square (see plan), 
there is a small chapel of very early character, built entirely in rubble, without any 
freestone dressings. It is 17 feet over the walls, and 33 feet in breadth ; but 
for no apparent reason the west gable is slewed round to the south, making an 
inequality of 2 feet in the length of the sides. There has been a wide window in the 
east gable, but owing to the demolition of the wall its character cannot be judged. 
There are two small windows in the north side and one in the south, mere slits with 
no provisions for frames or glazing. There is an entrance doorway on the south side 
at the west end, and a priest's door at the east. On the north side there is a very 
small door, nearly opposite that of the entrance on the south. 

*^ The foundations of the altar still remain, and a line of stones still indicates the 
position of the chancel rail. The base of the pulpit remains on the north side, and at 
the west end theie has been a tribune or organ gallery, which has been accessible by 
a door in the east gable of the priory buildings. In this gable, on the ground floor, 
an archway has been formed 6 feet 8 inches in width, with a plain pointed rubble 
arch, which seems to have been subsequently filled in, and a square-headed doorway 
of much smaller size substituted. 

** Immediately to the noith of this chapel, and separated from it by an 8 foot wide 
passage, is a most interesting example of a monastic bam and byre, 39 feet in length, 
by 22 feet in breadth. It is an excellent specimen of rubble building, with freestone 
dressings in the windows, &c., in the same style as the church, and may be coeval 
with the later restoration. The windows are small, and on the north side close to the 
ground are openings for the discharge of refuse from the byre. In the south-east 
angle a small chamber has been formed for the herd, with a little eyelet and ambry, and 
it would no doubt be cut off by partitioning from the other occupants. At the south- 
M'ust angle there is a small door opening inwards, and some indications that a r^hamber 
had been formed between the building itself and the north wall of the priory. At 
the south wall head (internally) there has been inserted a 4 or 6 foot long schist slab, 
with a quaint human head carved in the centre. 

** It serves no purpose where it is, and must evidently have been a relic of some older 
structure. There can be no doubt there was a doorway to the west, but, if so, the 
present entrance shows no traces of it. The building is still roofed, and in use.'' 

In Mr. McJ^eill's monograpli of Oronsay Priory, reference is made on 
page 23 to a curious chamber in the south-east corner of the chancel, and 
adjacent ^to the altar ; this chamber is entered by an opening in the 
wall, 18 inches wide, the interior space of 3 feet square being obtained 
in the thickness of a buttress, evidently erected for the purpose.^ This, 
though primitive in its construction, is a good example of an ancient 
Sacrament house, ambry, or tabernacle, in which the sacred vessels of 
the church were appointed to be kept, lleference is made to the article 
on Scottish Sacrament Houses, which appeared in Proc. Soc. Antiquaries 
of Scotland, 1890 to 1891, by A. Macpherson, f.s.a. (Scot.). It has been 
suggested, however, that possibly this chamber may have been the cell 
of an anchoret. 



^ See page 33, ante (last paragraph). 
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The Crosses, etc. 

Cross No 1. — In the graveyard close to the south-west angle of the 
narthex, stands the Great Oronsay Cross. We present illustrations 
of the east and west faces. It is a monolith, 1 2 feet 2 inches high, hy 1 foot 
6 inches wide, and 4J to 5 inches thick, and is socketted into a thick 
slah, about 3 feet 3 inches square, which rests on a pedestal of masonry 
nearly 4 feet high. 

On the west face of the cross is a crucifix, sculptured in high relief, 
with a back ground of irregular interlacing ornament. 

The Irish archseologists of the party, accustomed to the pure type of 
interlacing work, spirals, and fretwork, and other distinct characteristics 
of Celtic detail in the crosses of the mother country and elsewhere, will 
be puzzled by the strange foliageous scrollwork which is the prevailing 
characteristic of the decoration of both sides of this celebrated Oronsay 
aross. It will also be noticed that the arms and summit of the cross 
protrude from a solid circle at the top of the shaft, that there are no 
recesses at the intersections, nor is the disc or circle pierced, and that in 
fact, both in outline and in ornamentation, the cross, ** perhaps the best 
specimen of its type," is a very degenerate rendering of the Opus 
Hibernicum. We are informed by Dr. Joseph Anderson^ that ** this 
ornamentation is Celtic only in the secondary sense of its being an 
adaptation of a local survival of Romanesque forms, which were 
imported from the Continent, and passed over to the western Highlands, 
and flourished in complete isolation there for centuries after the native 
sculpture of the eastern area had given place to the current forms of 
European art. The pure Celtic art of Scotland is that of the eastern 
area, which retains the forms and preserves the spirit of the primary 
school, which worked out its designs with such wonderful skill and 
patient elaboration on the pages of the Gospels and Psalters, and 
transferred them subsequently to the metal-work and stone-work of the 
period intervening between the age of the best manuscripts and the 
tweKth century.'* 

This cross is supposed to have been erected to the memory of Colin, 
a prior, who died in 1510; as it bears the inscription, E.<bo est Crux 
Colini Filii Cristi, On the socket-stone there is a much- worn inscrip- 
tion which it is impossible to decipher. 

Cross ITo 2. — Standing in a pile of masonry at the north-east of the 
priory buildings is the lower stone of the shaft of another cross, 3 feet 
3 inches high, one of its faces worn smooth, the other covered with 
intertwining scrollwork of stems, terniinating in broad-leaved foliage. 
This stone is surmounted by a disc which did not belong to it originally, 
judging from the character of its sculpturing (\jre are informed that 

^ " Scotland in Early Christian Times," Second Series, p. 130. 
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Bome years ago it lay in the graveyard). The disc or head of the croaa 
has a recfisB or cusped niche sunk in one of its faces, withia which is 



From a Pbotoiraph by Re7. Dr. Buiek. 
Bcolptured in bas-reliet the Ggiire of an ecclesiastic cnrioosly t 
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In Mr. McNeill's monograph' of Oronsay Priory will be fouad an 
interesting account of many of the beautiful tomb-stones and monuments 



Tomtstonee, Oronsay Priory. From it photograph by Eev. Dr. Buiet. 

so carefully preseryed in the priory. The above illustration shows a 
few of those tomh-stonee placed on end against a wall, prominent 
amongst which is one recently found, on the head of which is carved 
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a galley with reefed sail, and surrounded by emblems of an artificer 
— hammer, anvil, and rule. It probably marked the last resting-place 
of the craftsman who was engaged in the erection of this priory. 



ION A. 

lona lies west of Mull, from which it is separated by the troubled waters 
of lona Sound, between one and two miles wide. It is somewhat barren, 
and no trees grow on its wind-swept surface. It is 3 J miles long by 
li miles broad, and contains an area of about 2000 acres. The present 
name may probably be derived from a Latin adjective I-oua (quali- 
fying insula) which Adamnan usually calls it, due to an error of tran- 
scription for lova. Its original name was /or J5y ; it subsequently became 
known as IcolmktU, the island of St. Columba of the Church. The little 
inlet where he and his companions first landed is known as Port-no- 
Currach. The low hill above it is called Carn-cul-ri-Urin, the cairn of 
farewell to Erin, for from its summit no trace of Ireland lies upon the 
distant horizon. 

Of the buildings of St. Columba* s time there are now no remains. 
The interesting ruins in lona are of mediaeval foundation ; and their 
present well-preserved condition attests the care bestowed upon them 
by the Duke of Argyll, whose family have held possession of the 
island since the close of the seventeenth centurv. Their recent vestora- 
tion was carried out under the careful direction of Dr. Rowand 
Anderson, of Edinburgh. 

The monastic history of lona divides itself intq two epochs — the 
Columban, or primitive, or Irish era, and the Benedictine or mediaeval 
one. Founded by Columb in the middle of the sixth century, the 
monastery of lona remained for almost seven hundred years an Irish 
settlement governed by a line of Columban abbots, the first twenty of 
whom were coarbs of Columb-cille and wielded jurisdiction from lona 
over the Columban monasteries of Ireland ; while the remainder of them 
were subject to Columb's successors governing their order from Kells or 
Derry. The latter arrangement was due to attacks made on lona 
by Norse sea-rovers who despoiled it for the first time in 795, and again 
raided it in a.d. 802. In 806 the community, already reduced to 86 in 
number by these incursions, were exterminated by the Norsemen ; and 
the Abbot Cellach, who governed the order from a.d. 802 to a.d. 815, 
and was the twentieth successor of St. Columb, fled to Ireland, and, 
establishing himself at Kells, made the latter the head-house of his 
order. The Norse attacks continued ; and in a.d. 850 Kenneth MacAlpin, 
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the first king of the united Picts and Scots, removed portion of the 
relics of Columb-cille from lona to Dunkeld ; the latter was erected as 
the mother-church of the Coluraban order throughout Scotland, and 
lona ceased to be the seat of the primacy of Columb-cille. It has been 
suggested that the Columban abbacy ended with Duncan MacMaenagh, 
whose death is recorded in the Irish annals at a.d. 1099, and that a 
priory of Culdees, or anchorites, succeeded the Columban abbey, b'ecanse 
from the date of Mac Maenagh's death the Irish annals are silent as 
regards lona for fifty years. The entry in the ** Annals of Ulster" at a.d. 
1154, quoted by Dr. Skene in support of this opinion, which relates how 
" The Chiefs of the Family of la; Augustine the Sagart Mor; Duibhsidhe, 
the lector ; MacGilladuibh the Disertach ; and MacForcelaigh the Head 
of the Culdees," went to Derry to endeavour to induce Flaherty 
O'Brolchain to take the abbacy of lona, seems to me to afford complete 
proof that the Columban monastery existed on lona contemporaneously 
with the later Culdean community in the first half of the twelfth 
century. 

Numerous references to lona occur in Irish annals relating to this 
Columban period of its history, but these references cease suddenly with 
two entries recording events which happened in the year a.d. 1203. The 
first of these records the death of Domhnall O'Brolchan, ** prior et 
excelsus senior," who, as Dr. Reeves believed, was Prior of Derry and 
probably also held the Priory of lona ; and the last, and closing, entry 
states that ** a monastery was erected by Cellach without any legal right, 
and in despite of the Family of Hy, in the middle of Cro Hy " ; and 
relates how many of the Family of Derry and the clergy of the north of 
Ireland passed over into Hy, and ** in accordance with the laws of the 
Church," " pulled down the aforesaid monastery." 

** This passage," says Dr. Reeves, **is the parting mention of lona 
in the Irish annals, and as it closes a long line of notices running through 
seven centuries, it leaves the island as it found it, in the hands of Irish 
ecclesiastics and an important outpost of the Irish Church." 

Since Dr. Reeves wrote thus, documents discovered in the archives of 
the Vatican have shown that the Irish annals were subsequently silent 
as regards lona, because Reginald, Lord of the Southern Isles (who died 
in 1207) had founded on it a nunnery for ** black " or Benedictine nuns, 
and a monastery for ** black" or Benedictine monks, and that the 
Benedictine monastery had supplanted the old Columban one. In a naval 
battle, fought in 1164, Somerled, King of Argyle, had wrested lona and 
the remainder of the southern Hebrides from Godred, the !N'orse King of 
the Isles. This Somerled it was who had advised the community of 
I to endeavour to induce the energetic Flaherty 0*Brolchain, Abbot, 
and subsequently Bishop, of Derry to accept the Abbacy of I; audit was 
his son and successor, Reginald, who introduced monks of that branch of 
the Benedictine order, whose head-house at Tyron in the diocese of 
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Chartres had been founded in 1109 by Bernard, Abbot of St. Cyprian, to 
lona. 

A Papal letter, dated December 12th, 1203, and addressed to 
'* Celestinus, Abbot of the Monastery of St. Columba of Hy," recites 
that a monastery had been erected on lona ** according to God and the 
rule of St. Benedict." This identifies the Cellach of the Irish annals who 
clearly is identical with the Celestinus of the Roman document. I^ot- 
withstanding that Cellach's church in Gleann-na-Teampull in the middle 
of Cro Hy was so ruthlessly pulled down by the irate TJlstermen, the Bene- 
dictines made their foothold good ; lona passed into their hands, their 
monastery flourished on the ruins of the Columban foundation, and it 
is chiefly the wreck and remnant of ifc which to-day remains. 

Port Ronan. 

Through all the vicissitudes of its existence the site of the monastery 
of lona, and the area over which most of its dependent chapels were 
distributed, seem to have remained the same — a gently-sloping plain 
(little more than half a mile in length from north to south, by quarter to 
half a mile in width from east to west) descending to the sea about mid- 
way on the island's eastern shore from the rocky ridge which forms 
its backbone. The names of two of the small coves which indent the 
coast of this portion of lona bear witness to the neighbourhood of the 
adjoining monastery. 

Fort-a-Mhuilinn is so called because the stream which turued the 
monastery's mill discharges itself into it ; while the name of Port-na- 
Muinnter, the Harbour of the Pamily or Community, showed that it was 
the landing-place usually used in olden times by those who occupied the 
monastery. 

Save for the boats which still bear to lona many of the Highland 
dead upon their journey to their last resting-place, and which invariably 
discharge their burden at Port-na-Mairteary the Harbour of the Martyrs, 
the present landing-place is usually the little pier, half rock, half masonry, 
which juts into the water at Port Ronan. This cove is opposite the 
southern end of Threld, the only village on the island : a single line of 
houses, mostly poor and small and thatched, and the best of which 
accommodates a general shop and the post office. 

At the northern end of this small village, called by the islanders 
" The Street," the site, but the site only, of Adamnan's Cross is pointed 
out. Here at Port Ronan visitors are usually landed, and from hsre they 
usually begin their examination of the ruins of the island by following 
the roadway which ascends the slope westward from the pier to the 
ITunnery. 
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The Nunnery. 

This Nunnery was that founded for '* black " or Benedictine nuns by 
Reginald, whose sister, Beatrix, was its first abbess ; and which is 
mentioned in the Papal Letter of a.d. 1203. 

A more ancient nunnery, which probably was connected with the 
Columban monastery of lona, is said to have existed on the little island 
called Mlean-na-mhan, the Island of the "Women, which lies in the 
Sound, close to the shore of Mull, and nearly opposite the abbey church 
of lona, and on which, some years since, there were traces of a building 
called by the country people ** The Nunnery.'' 




The Nunnery, lona. Ground-plan. 

The ruins of the Nunnery of lona consist of the foundations of a 
cloister about 68 feet square, which is bounded on the north by the 
convent church, on the east by the lower portion of the walls of the 
chapter-house, the stone seat of which remains, and by those' of other 
offices; and on the south by the foundations of what once was the 
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refectory. An upper story, in which the dormitories were probably 
Hituated, existed above the chapter-house and other offices which fonned 
the lower portion of the cloister's eastcra side ; but no vestige of any 
building exists upon the western one. 

The church, now greatly ruined, is described by the old Statistical 
Account of 1765 as being then quite entire, one end of it arched, and 
very beautiful. An oblong structure, about 58 feet long by 20 wide, it 
was divided into nave and choir, and upon its northern side there 
was an aisle extending almost the full length of the church. To 
this aisle three ronnd-headed arches in the north wall of the church 
gave access. 



The Nunnery, lona. Viow from Norlh-West, 

The choir, which was vaulted, and was about 20 feet in length, 
occupied the east end of the nave. Its floor was raised about 2 feet 
above that of the latter, and it was lighted by two pointed windows 
which were separated only by a narrow pier. A doorway in the north 
wall of this choir gives access to a small vaulted sacristy or chapel, 
occupying the east end of the aisle; and above this sacristy is a small 
apartment lighted by a little pointed window in its northern wall, and 
approached by a staircase constructed in the thickness of the same. The 
aisle was probably at one time further divided into two chapels by 
a wall carried across it to the easternmost of the two central columns 
supporting the arches in the north wall of the church. A tall, round- 
headed, inward- splayed window in the west wall ; another smaller 
window of the same type above it ; two others in the clerestory of the 
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northern wall ; and, probably, two more in the south wall, lighted the 
nave. A peculiarity of this church is that the clerestory windows are 
placed aboye the columns, not above the arches which the latter bear. 
The vaulted choir and the sacristy adjoining it are believed to date from 
the commencement of the thirteenth century when the nunnery was 
founded ; the nave, aisle, and the apartment above the sacristy, though 
believed to be of somewhat later date, are probably not much less 
ancient. 

This mediaeval Nunnery flourished for almost four centuries. Its last 
abbess, Anna, died in a.d. 1543. A memorial of her exists here in a fine 
monumental slab on which she is depicted, with hands folded on her 
breast, her head resting on a cushion supported by two angels, above 
whom are the towers of a castle and a comb and mirror ; the latter, 
which are common on the tombs of mediaeval Scottish nuns, being 
emblems of the fact that women who forsook the world for the cloister, 
left the little vanities of the toilet behind. **Hic]acet Domina Anna 
Donaldi Terleti filia quondam Priorissa de lona que obiit anno mdxliii.,** 
is the inscription on this monument. The figure of the prioress occupies 
but a portion of the slab, about one-fourth of which was broken off by 
the fall of part of the stone vault of thin flags which roofed the choir. 
At the feet of the figure of the prioress, a panel bearing the inscription, 
** Sancta Maria ora pro me," stretches across the stone, and above this, 
on the broken end of the slab, is the lower portion of a figure of 
the virgin seated on a throne, her feet resting on the transverse panel ; 
the two effigies tlius facing towards each other. The sun and moon 
represented above the Yirgin's head on the detached fragment are 
emblems of the title Queen of Heaven. Dr. Skene mentions another 
memorial of this abbess, existing at Soroby on Tiree.^ 

The Nunnery was dependent on the abbey, and, like it and all 
Eenedictine houses, was under the invocation of St. Mary. A grant 
made in 1508 by James IV. of Scotland, terms it the monastery of the 
nuns of the most beloved Yirgin in the Isle of St. Columba. Lower, 
an Augustinian abbot of the monastery of Incholm, states that in his time 
its nuns were Augustinians who wore the rochet. My recollection of the 
effigy of the Abbess Anne is not sufficiently distinct to enable me to 
say whether it confirms or contradicts this statement ; but, if the 
monument be not too much weathered, the habit in which the last 
Abbess of lona is depicted on her tomb 'may determine the question 
whether Augustinian nuns succeeded the Benedictine ones brought by 
lleginald to lona. The rochet was an over-garment of white linen with 
long sleeves, fitting closely to the arms, and ending at the hand. If the 
effigy presents closely-fitting sleeves, ending on the wrists beside the 
hands, Bower's statement is probably correct. 

Close to the nunnery is Temple Eonan. 

^ See the description of Tiree, p. 58. 
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Temple Ronan. 

This ruined chapel, which measures roughly 37 by 16 feet, stands 
about 30 feet north of the west end of the nunnery church. 

It probably is named from the St. Konan commemorated in the 
Scottish calendars at February 7th, and believed to have given name to 
the Island of Rona off Lewis, and to that other Rona in the Sound 
of Skye, who is supposed to be the person whose death is recorded 
by the ** Annals of Ulster " in a.d. 737. 

The present mediseval structure, which probably dates from the 
fourteenth century, was once used as a parochial church. 

Professor Munch found in the archives of the Vatican a Papal 
presentation, dated September 10th, 1372, presenting Mactyr, son of 
John the judge, and a clergyman of the diocese of the Isles, to the 
parochial church of Hy. This rectory must shortly afterwards have 
been acquired by tlie Benedictine abbot, for, in 1380, Macvurich terms 
the secular clergyman of Hy, a vicar; and in 1561 the **teindis of 
Ycolmkill, called the personage of Tempill Ronaige," were part of the 
possessions of the Abbey of lona. 

Following the roadway leading northwards from the Kunnery, the 
next interesting object is 

Maclean's Cross. 

This fine fifteenth or sixteenth century monument stands by the 
roadside about 120 yards north of the Kunnery. Carved from a thin slab 
of hard whin-stone, 10 feet 4 inches high, the back of its slender 
elongated shaft and small unpierced wheel, now turned to the roadway, 
is closely covered with a raised floriated ornament that has been 
l)reserved quite crisp and sharp through the hardness of the stone. 
The front faces the field on the west side of the road ; the centre of the 
wheel, on that side, exhibits a small draped figure of Christ crucified, 
which is flanked by representations of a dagger on one arm and a 
chalice on the other : a fleur-de-lis occupies the panel in the head 
above the central figure. Dr. Reeves says that "the name of this cross 
is plainly a misnomer." The nature of its ornament shows that it is a 
mediaeval monument, while the presence of the dirk and chalice seems 
almost conclusive proof that it is a memorial cross intended to com- 
memorate some warrior who had turned cleric. 

ThQ fleur-de-lis f which is the crest of the Macauls and Cowies, may 
possibly help to identify the family to which the person the monument 
was intended to commemorate belonged, 

A contingency regarding the name borne by this cross, which seems 
to have been overlooked, is that the name may hare been originally 
applied to an older monument occupying the same site. 

The cross in inserted in a slab resting on a pedestal of rade 
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rubble masonry which seems much more ancient than the cross. The 
Scotch Maclean, or Mae Gilla JSoin is the Gaelic equivalent of the Irish 
Malone, or Maol JSoiUy and the plinth which bears this cross may, 
possibly, have originally borne an older one erected to commemorate 
that Maol Eoin who is believed to have been the 27th abbot of lona and 
to have governed it from 1009 to 1025. 
Near Maclean's Cross is 

Cill Cainnech. 

Of this ancient church, which was situated north of the Nunnery and 
not far from Maclean's Cross, the site, marked only by some remnants of 
the sepulchral monuments of its cemetery, remains. About 350 yards 
north of the Nunnery, on the east side of the ancient roadway, called 
the ** Street of the Dead," which leads from Port na Mairtear to the 
Nunnery, and thence northwards to the abbey church, is 

Temple Oran, 

named from Columb's kinsman Oran, who, though not included in 
the list of his disciples, seems to have been the first of his fraternity 
who died upon the island, and over whose remains Columb raised the 

first church of Hy. Passages in 

OAdamnan's *^ Life of Columb " 
show that this primitive church 
was built of timber, and had an 
erdaniy or side chamber, which 
served as sacristy. This timber 
structure was probably super- 
seded, at an early period, by a 
stone church, that seems to have 

St. Gran's Chapel, Ground-Plan. gi^en place in turn to the edifice 

now standing, which probably 
reproduces the dimensions of its predecessor. The present structure 
measures 29 feet 8 inches, by 15 feet 10 inches internally, and is 
lighted by two narrow windows, placed opposite each other, at the 
eastern ends of its northern and southern walls ; that in the northern 
being 2 feet, and that in the southern wall 3 feet high. There is no 
east window ; and the altar probably stood in front of a niche in the 
south wall, which lies behind the spot traditionally known as Gran's 
grave, a spot distinguished in Pennant's time by a plain red slab. A 
piscina projecting from the wall, beside this niche upon the west would 
be correctly placed on the Epistle side of an altar standing in front of 
the recess, which is a late mediaeval insertion, surmounted by a canopy, 
with a crocketted weather-table, terminated at either end by rud^» 
effigies of animals. 



l^^ 
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The doorway is described la almoBt all guide-booke and works upon 
Scotch architecture, as a Norman one, but its imposts, jambs, and 
capitals are Irish-Bomanesque in character, and resemble those of 
numerous Irish doorwaj's and chancel- arches, dating from the eleventh 
to the early portion ol the twelfth century. The ornament of its arch 
appears to he distinctly Scotch in style, and of a later period than the 
jambs, and there seems to be a difference in the character of the 



St. Onui'a Chapel. West doorway. 

masonry of the upper and lower portions of the wall around the 
door. The lower part beside the jambs is built of small stones irregu- 
larly laid, and seems to be coeval with the jambs, while the upper 
portion around and above the arch ia built of larger and better stones 
arranged in regularly laid courses, and seems to be contemporaneous with 
the south wall and other portions oE the building, and with them, and 
the coins and arch of doorway, to date from a re-edification of the 
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church, which appears to have taken place through the liberality ot 
Qaeeii Margaret at the latter end of the elerenth century. There can 
be little doubt that Temple Oran occupies the site of the first church of 
Hy. The early ChristJan Irish usually interred their dead to the south 
and east of their chnrches, and in cemeteties where but one church 
exists they seldom huried to the west, and almost never hnried to the 
north of it ; so that, apart from tradition, which makes the Temple Oran 
the site of Ortrn's grave, and makes the Belig Oran the chief and most 



St. Oian's Chapel. View from wMt. 

sacred cemeteiy on the island, the site of the former in the north-west 
comer of the latter is that which the disposition of the cemetery would 
indicate as the probable site of the church around which the famous 
Kelig Oran grew. 

The Relig Oran. 

was described by Dean Monro in 1594, when three tombs, " formit 
like little chapels," bore inscriptions on their gables, stating that tha 
northern one was the tomb of the Iforse, the central of the Scottish, and 
the southern of the Irish kings. These tombs were probably sepulchral 
monunients of the bee-hive class, like those at Kilmalkedar and many 
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other ancient Irish churches. All vestige of them haa disappeared, and 
"certain Blight remains, arched within," were all of them that Pennant 
could discover in 1772, at a part of the cemetery then called "The 
Bidge of the Kings," which probably ia identical with the railed 
enclosure between Temple Oran and the roadway, that contains the 
so-called tombs of the kings. The monuments of this cemetery gener- 
ally seem to have been removed from their original positions, and sub- 
jected to a species of sorting process, by which tombs of the same 
character were gathered into groups. Another railed encloaare, south 
of Temple Oran, conl-ains a number of mediteval slabs, bearing floriated 



St. Orau's CliBpel. HonumeuC. 

ornament or effigies of mail-clad warriors, that are alleged to be tombs 
of the Macleans ; the McEiunons and UcQuarries, who also were 
descended from the House of Lorn, and buried in the cemetery, being 
ignored. 

Of the mnltitiide of sepulchral monuments dating from the Columban 
era which the Kelig Oraa must have contained, but few remain. One 
of these bears, in Irish characters, the inscription, " ^1 Op "o THail- 
pacapic" — "Pray for Maelpatrick"; an inscription now imperfect 
through exfoliation, in the winter of 1852-58, of that part of the stone 
bearing the latter portion ol the inscription, and which probably com- 
memorates " JIaolpatrick O'Baniu, Bishop of Conor, a man to be 
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venerated, full of sanctity of life, mildness and purity of heart," who, 
as the Four Masters say, ** died at a good old age in Hy of Columb-cille." 
Another slab is inscribed *'0r ar anmin Eogain" — a prayer for the 
soul of Eogain ; while a third bears three inscribed crosses and the 
fragment of a fourth, and seems to date from the Columban era, and to 
furnish an example of the practice of marking the number of interments 
made in a grave by the number of crosses incised upon the monument 
above it — a practice which a late mediaeval slab here, called *' The 
Tomb of the Four Priors,'* shows to have survived in lona till a 
comparatively recent date. The cemetery is extremely small, and does 
not seem to have at any time been larger than it now is ; and the 
continuous overcrowding, due to its limited area, and the esteem with 
which it was regarded, explains the almost total disappearance of Irish 
inscribed-stones from it during the seven centuries which have elapsed 
since the Benedictines were established on lona. 

The Cathedral. 

To the north lies the Cathedral (St. Mary's), whose low tower is a 
most conspicuous object from the surrounding shores and waters of the 
Sound. " The Cathedral consists of a nave, central tower, transepts, choir, 
south aisle of the choir, and sacristy on north side of choir. The interior 
length is 148 feet, and the width across the transepts 71 feet. The walls 
of the nave are about 12 feet high, but the remainder of the church 
retains nearly the original heiglit. Adjoining the church on the east are 
some remains of the monks' dwelling-rooms, and the chapter house, whicli 
is nearly complete, has a double Iforman doorway, and retains its vault. 
At the north-west angle, outside the nave, are foundations of a cell or 
chamber, in which it is said the shrine and bones of St. Columba were 
placed. The tower, at the crossing, 70 feet high, rests on pointed 
arches. There are four square window openings to emit the sound of 
the bells, each filled with different tracery of elegant design and late 
date. On the nortli side of the altar is the monument of Abbot Mackinnon 
(d. 1500), on the south of Abbot K. Mackenzie, and in the centre that of 
Macleod of Macleod, with effigy in armour. On the south side are three 
elegant sedilia, which, together with the fine east window, are in the 
Decorated Gothic of the fourteenth century." On a pillar of the north 
transept, there are figures of Adam and Eve, and the serpent twined round 
a tree. On the second pillar in the south aisle of the qhancel is a 
carving of the Crucifixion, and an angel with scales weighing good deeds 
against evil, and the devil depressing the scale witli his claw. Another 
pillar has a carving of the banishment of Adam and Eve from the 
Garden of Eden. On the floor beneath the east window is an iron cage 
viade to enclose an ancient stone said to have been the pillow of St. 
Columba. It is interesting to note that the eye-stone of St. Columba in 
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Glencolumkille, comity Donegal, needa no such protection ; though fre- 
quently taken tor purposes oE healing the afflicted, it is always retamed 
to its place in a niche in the rude stone cell. 

The slight eminence to the left is called the "Abbot's Hoand," 
and here tradition tells that on the day St. Columba died he ascended it 
to take a last farewell of his beloved settlement. He blessed it and 
said : " Unto this place albeit so small and poor, 
great homage shall yet be paid, not only by the 
kings and peoples of the Scots, but by the rulers 
of barbarous and distant nations with their people 
also. In great Yeneration shall it be held by the 
holy men of other churches." This prophecy 
has been amply fulfilled ; and out of the thou- 
sands who visit it yearly, there must be many 
"whose piety "does "grow warmer among the 
ruins of lona," and who come not within the 
limits of Br. Johnson's envy. 

To the west of the doorway is S(. Marlifi'i 
Cross, erected, it is said, to St. Martin of Tours. 
It is 14 feet high, 1^ feet wide, and stands on a 
pedestal of Mull granite. It is finely carved 
with the later Celtic omainontation and figures. 
Hear it are the old Well, pointed out as that of 
the monastic establishment, and the remains of 
two ancient crosses. Pennant says that in his 
time stones were on the pedestal of a cross and 
were turned round three times in the direction 
of the course of the sun, to hurry on the end of 
the world, which would happen when the stone 
was worn through. The turning of the stones is 
well known in Ireland, and one of the uses they 
were put to was that of cursing an enemy. 

" To the north-east of the abbey is a small 
quadrangular chapel, of which the dedication 
is unknown ; also a single gable representing 
the Biakop'a House." — (From the "Hand-book 
of Scotland.")' 

There were more of the remains of what is gj. Mmiin's Crass, lona. 
called the Disbop's House standing in iTohnson's 
time, as it had two stories and a chimney. 

About a mile distant from the ruins and to the south-west of Dun-ii, 
the highest point of the island, are some remains of heehive cells similar 
to those in the remote headlands and islands of the west and south-west 

' By kiod peimiasion of Mr. John Murray. 
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coaBts' of Ireland. A little to the north on the way is a fin« granite 
cross erected by the Duke of Argyll in 1879 to the memory of his first 
wife. The island has two churches, and a recently erected house and 
chapel for clergy of the Episcopalian Church. 

The islanders are generally long-lived ; they retain that true native 
Celtic characteristic of giving a friendly welcome to those who come to 
stay among them. ITo where will the stranger be received with greater 
kindness and courtesy than on lona. 



ISLAND OP TIREE. 

Eying five and a-lialf miles to the north-west of the island of Mull 
are tfhe islands of Tiree and Coll, with numerous rocks and small islets 
adjacent. The two islands are included in Argyleshire, and, although 
separated from each other by Gunna Sound, may, for the researches of 
the antiquary and the geologist, be treated as one, as they are in the. 
Admiralty sailing directions. They should be of particular interest to 
the geologists of the party, as they are formed of gneissic rocks, tough 
and massive, exhibiting great variety in crystalline structure. These 
islands are the first of this geological character which are met, but this 
interesting archsean rock will be seen in greater mass and denseness of 
structure in the islands of the Outer Hebrides, the chief of which (Harrisr 
and Lewis) are included in the itinerary. In the Outer Hebrides it forms 
the backbone or core of the primitive mountain chains, from which much 
of the material has been derived that has gone in very ancient geological 
times to build up the sedimentary formations of the British Isles. It is 
merely mentioned here, en passant, as the subject is of great interest, but, 
for fuller details, reference should be made to a publication of Dr. 
John MacCulloch,^ and to a series of articles on the Long Island or 
Outer Hebrides, by Mr. James Geikie^ ; also to Sir A. Qeikie's ** Ancient 
Volcanoes of Great Britain.'* 

A landing will be made at Scarnish on the eastern side of Tiree ; the 
members can easily travel by road to Soeoby (site of the ** Campus lunge^* 
of Adamnan) on the south-east portion of the island, in order to examine 
the cruciform pillar of granite rising 3 feet 8 inches from a heavy plinth 
called Maclean's Cross, the form of which is unique, each face presentr 
ing the appearance of two distinct crosses, one of them laid agtiinst 
the faee of the other (figured on page 59, from Muir's ^^ Ecclesiological 
Notes"). At this place will also be seen the shaft of a cross,, decorated 



* "Western Islands of Scotland," vol i., pp. 67 et aeq, 

» In *• Good Words," 1879 ; also in <* Fragments of Earth Lore,*' by Mr. James 
Geikie, pp. 125 et seq. 
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on one of its faces with foliage, and on the other with curious figures 
Of the ancient church, which Adamnan mentions, no traces remain ; but 
the burial ground contains nine ancient slabs, embellished with the usual 
devices. In returning, it may be possible to visit HelipoU and CrossipoU. 
•If time permits, a short visit may be made to EiaKAFOix, at the north of 
Kirkapoll bay, to inspect the vestiges of ancient churches in the vicinity, 
as well as the decorated tombstones. (For illustrations of door and 
tombstone, EirkapoU Church, see page 61.) 

To the Irish archaeologist, the islands of Tiree and Coll have an 
especial attraction. In an interesting paper, evidencing great research, 
by Bishop Reeves, i we get a very accurate survey of the ancient eccle- 
siastical establishments, not merely in Tiree, but including also those in 
Coll and Gunna, as the outcome of a visit he paid to the island of Tiree 
in the summer of 1852, accompanied by Mr. W. F. Skene, of Edinburgh. 
He considered that Tiree was second only to lona among the numerous 
Scoto-Celtic Columban foundations, and identifies it as being the ancient 
Ethica. Teeka. and Ethica. Insula, mentioned in Adamnan's ** Life of St. 
Columba.'* Ethica is mentioned in "Adamnan" as being some five hours' 
sail from lona, if favoured by a wind from the south-west, and as having 
a monastery in the plain of Lunge (Magh Lunge in Tiree), to which 
Columba sent a certain penitential Connaughtmau to do penance for seven 
years.* 

If we search Adamnan's *' Vita S. Columbse '* for the early notices of 
Terra Ethica, we find that it is, historically and ecclesiastically (if not 
geographically), associated with Ireland, as one of the stations chosen by 
her most honoured saint, Columba, and that it was a favourite resort of 
her most noted pilgrims and ecclesiastics. 

"We learn from the hagiologists that the Irish ecclesiastics who were 
contemporaneous with Columbcille (a.d. 563-595) and with his immediate 
successors, were very enterprising voyagers, and frequently visited the 
western islands of Scotland to enjoy communion with the holy men who 
had settled there. The island of Tiree is frequently referred to as 
'*Heth" (inregione Heth), (Terra Heth). It is thus mentioned in the 
Life of St. Comgall,^ founder of the Monastery of Bangor in the Ards of 
Down. St. Brendan, the famous Celtic voyager,* in the region of Heth, 
laid out a church and a village beside it, . . . and after that he took ship 
and returned to Ireland." And in the Life of St. Baithene, St. Columba's 
immediate successor, we find it mentioned that the Monastery of Campus 
I^avis was founded by St. Columba in Terra Heth, &c. We learn from 
Adamnan that Tiree was the granary and farmstead of lona.* In modem 
times, even as late as 1846, it exported a plentiful supply of potatoes to 
the Glasgow market. 

^ In the Ulsier Journal of Archaeology ^ vol. ii. ^ "Adamnan," book ii., p. 47. 
8 " Vita S. ComgalU," cap. 22. * « Vita S. Brendani." 

* "Vita S. ColumbaB," lib. iii., cap. 7. 
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The following is Bishop Beeves' accurate description of the eccle- 
siastical remains in Tiree and Coll * : — 

'' During the period of Scandinavian rule in the Isles, Tiree seems to 
have shared in the general subjugation ; at least we may infer, from the 
names locally preserved, that a large infusion of strangers took place 
among the old inhabitants, introducing such names as Barrapoll, Crossa- 
poll, Helipoll, VassipoU, KirkapoU, Soroby, Scamish, Heynish, Hoagh, 
&c., chiefly as agricultural denominations, while the ecclesiastical or 
historical features of the island retained the older names of Kilcliainnech, 
Xilmoluag, Kilbride, Kilwillin, Kilfinnan, Ballimartin, Ballimeanach, 
Ballinoe, Balliphuil, Balliphetrish, Kennavara. In this way the Teutonic 
Poll, or Boll, signifying " a dwelling," came, as a suffix, to be associated 
with] the cognate prefix, the Celtic Baile, bringing into juxtaposition 
names of such remote extraction as Helipoll and Ballinoe.* . . . 

" Soroby. 

1. Soroby, which is situated over a little bay in the farm of Balli- 

martin, in the south-east 
side of the island, is now 
known as a large and 
much-used churchyard, 
from which all traces of 
its ancient church have 
of late disappeared. It 
retains, however, a very 
curious cross, remarkable 
both for its massiveness 
and early designs. It is 
not half as tall as the 
lona crosses, but is pro- 
bably more ancient than 
either. It is about 5 feet 
high, having a large cen- 
tral boss, and set in a 
coarse stone socket. In 
another part of the ground 
are numerous monumen- 
tal slabs, similar to those 
in lona. One is deserv- 
ing of especial notice, 
which appears to have 
originally belonged to 
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* Ulster Journal of Archaology, vol. ii., p. 238, et supra. 

* See the judicious observations of Chalmers on this subject.. — *< Caledonia," voL i., 



p. 266. 
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that great family of crosses for which lona was once famed. It bears, 
in fine relief, the figure of Death holding by the hand a female eccle- 
siastic, and on a panel underneath the inscription : — hec est crux 

HICHAELIS A.RCHANGELI DEI SOROK ANNA. ABBA.TISSA DE T.* The top is 

broken off, but it appears to have been a memorial or votive cross 
erected during the incumbency of Anna, but afterwards carried away 
to Tiree to serve as a tombstone for some obscure individual. 

** This spot is, in all probability, the * Campus Lunge ' of Adamnan, 
lying over against lona, retaining its old relation to the abbacy there, 
and though it has assumed a new name, yet partially retaining the old 
one by proxy in the little adjoining creek which still is known as Port- 
na-Lung.' 

« Kilbride. 

"2. It is a curious fact that there is a spot on the island still called 
Kilbride, that is, *Brigid*s Church.' It is on the north side, in the 
farm of Comagmore ; and human remains, which are found here, indicate 
a cemetery where a small chapel is known to have existed, the walls of 
which were removed to help in building some adjacent cabins.' 

<< Ardchain. 

* * 3. The n ame of another church in the island is preserved by Adamnan 
in the title of a chapter, which runs thus : — * Concerning the presbyter 
Findchan, who was founder of the monastery in the land of Eth, which 
is called in the Scotic tongue Artchain.* * 

'* This name is obsolete now, unless it be supposed to have passed 
into Ardkirknish which belongs to a spot on the north side in the farm of 
Balphetrish, a little to the south-east of the farm-house, where there was 
formerly a chapel with its cemetery. 

** 4. Or it may be in the farm of Kenoway, to the S. W. of Balphetrish, 
where is a rocky space still known as Kilfinnian, having the faint vestiges 
of a quadrilateral building measuring about 21 feet by 10, and lying east 
and west. Here still-born children have been occasionally buried. 

^ This was probably the Soror Anna, whose tombstone remains in the Nunnery of 
lona, and still bears the inscription: — **hic jacbt domina anna donaldi teblbti 

FILIA CtYONDAM FRI0KI88A DE lONA dUE OBIIT ANNO M°D°XLIII." See Groham's 

•* lona," p. 25. 

2 The indefatigable Timothy Pont, who furnished the chief materials for Blaeu's 
maps of Scotland, calls it Port-Luinge, but it is laid down entirely too far north. In 
Blaeu's maps the island is called Tyrryf . The best modem maps of Argyll omit Port 
na Lung, and, though more correct in their outline of Tiree, have far fewer names laid 
down than the old geographer. 

3 At Comaigbeg, in digging pits in sandy ground, there were found at different 
times human skeletons, and nigh them skeletons of horses.'* — Old Statistical Survey » 
Ytol. X., p. 402. 

* ** Vita S. Columbffi," lib. i., cap. 36. 
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"Kirkapoll. 

" 5. But the most conspicuous remains in the islaad are those at 
Kirkapoll, in the neigbourhood of the modem parish church, and on the 
north side of the Kirkapoll Say. Here are two 
distinct burying -grounds. One of them con- 
tains the ruins of an old ehurcli, and several 
of the narrow decorated tombstones of the 
lona pattern, some of which are probably to 
be reckoned among the numerous spoliations 
of the Sacred Isle : one of them, in particular, 
which bears the following inscription on the 
bevel of its margin : — ^ rmooNivB : phior : be 
X : UK : DBDiD : fhilifpo : iohannis : xr : SDis : 
FiLiis : AHNo : BOMiNi M° cccc" xCT°. This Prior 
was of the Clann Mac Pinnguine, now called 
Makinnon, and is thus noticed by Mae Firhis : — 
' Finuguine, abbot of Hy, brother to fiomhnall, 
son of Gillebride.'' 

" 6. About 30 yards to the south-east is 
another, but seemingly more modem cemetery, 
called CJaodh-Odhrain, that is, ' Oran's grave- 
yard ' from St. Columba's disciple, the first, 
who was said to liave been interred in lona, and Gravesiab, Kirkapoll Chorcii- 

I 1. ii. 1. 1- n i i. yard.Tiree. (From a Skelcli 

from whom the llelig Oran, or great cemetery by Mr. T. J. Wesiiupp.) 
there, takes its name. 

"A little distance north of these graveyards, is a rocky eminence, the 
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Doorway o£ Ohmeh. 
iiimmit of which is occupied by the ruin of another church of smnllei 
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dimensions, but more ancient tlian tliat in the principal graveyard. It 
measures 23 feet by 1 1 feet 6 inches. It possesses the peculiarity observ- 
able in the old churches at lona, and Kilkennich, and Templepatrick in 
Tiree ; that it has no east window, but instead, two narrow deeply-splayed 
windows on the north and south near the east angles. The doorway, 
round-headed, is in the south, near the west angle. The rock on which 
this little fabric stands is nearly circular, and, what is Tery GurionBj the 
natural unevenness of the floor lias never been rectified. 

'< Kilchennich. 

'' 7. The farm of Kilchennich, on the west side of the island, takes its 
name from an old church built by, or in commemoration of St. Canice. 
It is 28 feet 6 inches long, and 13 feet wide, without any east window. 
The east and west gables are entire, and part of the side walls are stand- 
ing. The doorway, with a circular head, is in the west. Close to it is 
a curious mound, about which human bones are continually exposed by 
the drifting of the sand, while the space within the walls is quite choked 
up. The writer in the Statistical Survey observes : — * There is at the 
chapel of Kilkeneth, in Tiry, a burying ground so sandy, that, by blow- 
ing, heaps of human bone's are seen, and coffins often exposed before half 
consumed. It is now surrounded by sand-banks higher than the sido 
walls ; they no longer bury liere.' ^ 

'' Kilmoluag. 

"8. At the north-west angle of the island is the farm known by the 
very ecclesiastical name of Kilmoluag, that is, the * Church of Moluoc' 
This saint, who was the founder and patron of Lismore in Scotland, was 
a native of Ireland, and his festival is marked in the Calendar at the 
25th of June. The Duke of Argyll, is now his lay representative, and 
his pastoral staff is preserved as an heir-loom in his Grace's family. The 
Annalist Tighemach thus records his obit at 592 : — * The death of 
Lughaidh of Lismor, that is, Moluoc' ' The stones of the old chapel 
were employed to build the walls of cabins, and the space where the 
cemetery is shown to have been is now in tillage. 

"9. The south-west point is the highest ground in Tiree, and is 
appropriately called Kennavara, that is, Ceann an mhara, * the eminence 
of the sea.' At the foot of the declivity, in a little recess on the shore, 
looking south-west towards Skerry vore light-house, in a small green 
space, stands the east wall of a church built of stone and mortar.* On the 
south there stands a pillar-stone with two crosses incised on it of which 
the lower is the more ancient. The little area which is now overgrown 

I ** Old Slalisiical Survey of Scotland," vol x., p. 401. 

* ** Obitus Lughaidh Lissmoir .i. Moluoc," a.c. 592. See Dr Todd's "Introduc- 
tion to the Obits of Christchurch," p. Ixv. 
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with fiags and rushes, seems to have been a cemetery. There are also 
the traces of a rude enclosure of stones surrounding the consecrated space. 
It is called Templepatrick. 

** A former minister of the parish gives the following description of 
the spot : — 

*' ' At the hill of Ceanmharra, on a very rugged declivity, is situated St. Patrick's 
Temple. The vestige of a wall encloses it in one-third of an acre of land. It is 26 
by 11 feet within the walls, the side walls 5} feet high : one gable six inches thicker 
than another; without roof, and ill-built of stone and lime. A square altar at the east 
end is still eighteen inches high. The cross without the pedestal, four feet. Within 
61 yards of it, at the shore, on the top of a rock, is made a hollow two feet diameter 
and four deep, called by the country people, ** St. Patrick's Vat.'* ' ^ 

** 10. A little to the north, in the farm of BarapoU, is a small eminence 
called Knock-a-chlaodh,^ close to some cabins, which, it is stated, were 
built out of the walls of a chapel that formerly stood there. The drift- 
ing of the sand has exposed the burying-ground, and, when visited 
by the writer in July, 1852, the first object which caught his eye was 
a bleached skull and other bones lying bare on the surface of the 
ground. 

**11. At Heynish, the southerly part of the island, was a small 
burying-ground, called Claodh-beg.* It is now effaced. 

** 12. In the farm of HelipoU, near CrossapoU, and a little south of the 
Island House, is a plot called Templefield, which derived its name from 
a chapel, the site of which is now occupied by a school-house. 

"13. Lastly, at Kelis, on the north-east side, near the ferry between 
Tiree and Coll, in ground occupied by 'Neil Clarke, was a chapel, with 
its burying-ground, called Croish-a-Chaolish. 

** All these burying-places are of great antiquity, some of them which 
are still used having monuments that indicate their early appropriation, 
while even those which have become obsolete may, with reason, be 
referred to a very remote period, and, by their number, evidence both a 
large population and a great subdivision of ecclesiastical interests in the 
island during the ages which preceded the centralizing movement of 
Church patronage. And, though it is not pretended that all these 
thirteen religious stations can date their origin from such an early period 
as the sixth or seventh century, still there can be little doubt, when we 
compare their number with the moderate extent of the island, and the 
fact that Tiree and Coll, with the intervening islet of Gunna, now form 
but one parish, that this island was well known and much frequented at 
a very early stage of Christianity in Scotland. 

1 " Old Statistical Survey,'* vol. x., p. 402. 

2 The word ** claodh" is a common one in the west of Scotland, signifying a "bury- 
ing-ground.** Thus St. Maulrubha's gi*ave at Applecross is called "Clud Maree.'* 
Oladh and Cludh are given in 0'Eeilly*s ** Irish Dictionary*' in the same sense. 
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** Adamnan's casual observation, * in caeteris ejusdem insulae monas- 
teriis,' accounts for the multiplicity of religious vestiges in the island, 
while they reflect upon his narrative the attestation of a genuine state- 
ment. 

''Gunna Islet. 

" The Island of Gunna, which lies in the sound between Tiree and 
Coll, but nearer to the latter, has the remains of a chapel and cemetery. 
It was exclusively the burial-place of the Mac Neills of Coll. 

'< Island of Coll. 

'^ The Island of Coll, which at a distance appears to be a continuation 
of Tiree, is separated from it by a sound about three miles wide. It 
holds no place in ancient church history like Tiree, but still it possesses, 
a large share of ecclesiastical traces, and it may not be amiss to embrace 
the present opportunity of putting them on record.* 

"1. At Caoles, opposite to Gunna, the foundation of a chapel and the 
traces of a cemetery are still visible. 

"2. At CrosspoU, adjoining Caoles, is a burial-place which is still 
used, and the foundations of a chapel are also to be seen. 

** 3. At Breachachadh, which also adjoins Caoles, was a chapel, with 
its cemetery, called Ardneish; but about eight years ago the tenant 
removed the ruins for building purposes, and put the disused cemetery 
under tillage. 

" 4. At Breachachadh also, on the east side of the farm called Fasach, 
is the ruin of a chapel with a burial-ground which was used within the 
memory of some old people now living. 

"5. At Clappach, in the middle of the island, there was a chapel and 
burying-ground. 

'* 6. At Gallanach, also near the middle of the island, was a chapel 
and burying-ground. 

** 7, At Kilfinnaig is a cemetery which is still used, and where there 
was formerly a chapel. 

** 8. At Arintluich, on the south-east of the island, was a chapel and 
cemetery. 

"9. At Kilbride, south-east of Gallanach, was a chapel and cemetery. 

" 10. At Greamsary was a chapel and cemetery called Bearrigrein. 

** * There zx^ fifteen remains of old chapels or churches, at some of 
which are burying-grounds and crosses still to be seen,' said the Rev. 
Archibald M^Coll, in 1794, when writing the account of his united 

1 For this hst I am indebted to my intelligeut friend, Mr. Lachlan M'Quarrie, the 
Duke of Argyll's ground-officer in Tiree. 
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pariBtk of Tiree and Coll for the Statistical Survey, and that tliis 
was no exaggecatioii the preceding recitals prove, giving thirteen for 
Tiree, one for Gunna, and ten for Coll." 

The rocky, hilly, sandy island of Coll is ten and three-quarter miles 
long, and has a mean breadth of rather less than three miles. The 
derivation of the name is puzzling, as in the Gaelic, Irish, and Welsh, 
" Coll" means "hazel," and " Coil " a ''wood," neither ol which have 
any application in the etymology of the island as we find it. Ite 
highest hill is Ben Hogh, 347 feet. The island differs considerably in 
general appeai'anco from the low-lying aspect of Tiree. Coll has so many 
rocky protuberances that, viewed from the boat, the northern end in 
particular seems to present one entire surface of rocks, but when the 
visitor traverses the island it will ho found to be interspersed with green 
spots wLicli comprise over one-third of its extent, in paiticular at its 
eouthem end, which has more the appearance and character, of its 
neighbour. It is more diversified than Tiree, and in consequence has 
somewhat more of the element of picturesqueness. 

Overlooking Loch Breachuchadh, on the south-east of the island, is 
the Castle op Coll, which may be found interesting ; near to this is the 
modem house in which Dr. Johnson and Boswell were lodged in the 
year 1773. Mention is made by U'CuIloch of the remains of so-called 
Banish furts, which are found in various parts of the island. 
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SECTION III. 

TRURSDAY, JUNE 22, 1899. 

ISLAND or CANNA. 

a ANNA ISLAND' (Kanin, "a rabbit," Swedisb, "the isle of 
rabbits ") is 4^ miles long east and west, and about one mile 
wide. The eastern end rises to a beigbt of 724 feet at 
SaoR GouL. 

The landing-place is in Canna Harboufj which is naturally formed 
between Canna and Sanday Islund. Not far from the harbour will be seen 




the vestiges of an old tower perched on a lofty rock, and accessible by a 
narrow path. Pennant gives a view of it, and says: " This tower was 
built by Borne jealous 'reguloiis' to confine a handsome wife in." 

' Some peraons liring on the island suid it wsa deiived frjm a Oaelic word, lignifj- 
ing ireah or bright gieen. 
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The cliffs of Canna Island are highly magnetic, so much so that on 
one of the hills at the eastern extremity, which has therehy acquii«d the 
name of Goiefass Hill, a mariner's compass varies as much as a quarter, 
the north point standing duo west. This inflnence is sometimes limited 

to a few feet, and never extends to any 

considerable distance. Compass Hill in 
Erse is called SaAa-DnsABO, or the red 
projecting rock. 

BoDDBTOLL, or Pillar Uock, is a detached 
pyramid 82 feet higli, which lies a short 
distance from the north-eastern part of 
Canna Islimd. 

The objects of archeeological interest 
are easily accessible from tlie harbour. Of 
the okuroh, which was dedicated to St. 
Columba, only Blight traces remain. Lying 
close to each other, and not far from the 
harbour, are two places of sepulture. 
Standing in the more ancient of these 
graveyards is a cross, 6 feet 6 inches high, 
the upper portion and one arm being broken 
oS. It is formed of a hard, pale, red- 
coloured stone, said to have been brought 
from the neighbouring island of Rum. It 

is of unique design; both faces present a Canna Cross, East face aodons aide. 

double plane, the outer one covered with ^Wm' ^^T^ ^^ ^'' "^^""^ 
worn carvings of grotesque character, and 

with wasted interlacing work. Near it there was recently found a 
portion of a very remarkable cross-shaft, with a figure of a man and a 
serpent on one side, and serpentine and interlacing patterns of plain 
bands on the other, as shown on next page. In the more modem 
burying-ground there are two or three slabs, on one of which is a carved 
raven. There is also a tall, red-noloured, weather-worn pillar-stone. 

There is an uncient structure in " Sgor na Bean Naomh," at the 
west end of Canna, called The Altab, which has been described by 
thu Rev. J. E. SomerviUe, f.s.a. (Scot.) : — 

" It is built of flagstones of Toriidon sandstone, and contains a ' cella ' in which 
aielaida ijuanlity of votive offerings, consisting of lounded pebbles from the seasliora. 
The ereution foi'ms the centre of a large circle of stone, about 100 j'ards in diameter, 
within which and around the altar are arranged five calms of stones. Near it is a 
flagged underground passage about 2 feet sq^uore, up which, to a spring of water, sick 
(leople had to crawl, and were then luid in a hed made of stones, and left for the night 
in the expectation of a cure. The structure seemed to consist of what in Ireland is 
called a ' station ' adjoined to a holy well. Its form is like that of Tobar Aehig in 
Skye, and the well of the Virtues in St. Eilda. Martin, describing a stone-covered 
holy well in Gigha, which also cured diseases, mentions that the ofFeringsIeft consisted 
F2 
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largely ot p«lib1es of prettily variegnted stones. Stiperetitious veneratiDn of altar- 
stones vhich were used both for blessing and cursing, and for swearing oaths upon, 
was common in Scotland and Ireland, and reference was made to the Black Stones of 
lona and other instances," 

In Sandat Island there has been erected a Boman Catholic church 
designed in Eomanesque style, the apsidal chancel and altar of which 
are -worthy of inspection by eccle Biologists ol the party. 



DUNVEGAN CASTLE, ISLE OF SKTE. 

One o( the most interesting castles in ScotlandiaDunvegan, the ancient 
seat of Macleod of Macleod. It has the reputation of being probably the 
oldest inhabited residence in Scotland which retains its castellated fea- 
tures in conjunction with many structural additions, ancient and modern. 



Dunvegan Castle, 1898. 
(From a Photogiaph by tb: Rev. Dr. Buick.) 

The rock on which the castle is perched commands a loch of the same 
aame which is well land-locked, although it is not altogether sheltered 
from the violence of occasional gales from the westward ; it is a branch of 
Loch Falart on tlie western side of the island of Skye. 
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The oripnal Btructure ol tte castle was (as the early picturea show) 
a square fortalice, -which, with the wall along the eHcarpment of the cliff 
circa mvallating the plateau on the top of the rock, conatituted a High- 
land fortress of considcrahle strength. 

The castle itself has heen frequently added to, and has heen very 
mach moderniaed interiorly as well aa exteriorly in the late decades of 
the last century as well as in an early period ot the present century. 
This frequent patching and piecing, and the conaequest mixture of 
styles, chiefly on the landward side, from the earliest and rudest to 



Dimregan CasUe in tlie I'ourteiintli Centui^. 

the bits of French Beuaissance and Scottish Baronial, lend interest and 
pictureaquenew to the structure, although it cannot compare in extent 
or masaiTeneas or scientific plan aa a medioeval fortress with many of > 
the Scottiah castlea, such aa at Craigmillar, Linlithgow, or Stirling. 

The barhican entrance erected by XormanUacleod, the 19th chief, and 
by his succeeaor, is not the least striking or naeful addition to the modem 
castle. The former approach was by a steep and most inconvenient flight 
of steps commencing at the bottom ol the ravine or natural foase, the 
previous descent of which was equally inconvenient ; the entrance to the 
principal floor of the castle is facilitated by this barbican, the plateau of 
which was banked up nearly to the level of the principal floor, and 
encompassed with a wall and turreta. 

Legend ascribea the origin of the castle to the ninth century, but 
matter-of-fact aerutiny shows it to be of fonrteeuth-«entury construotioii. 
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The castle is thus described by Mr. LockhaitEogle in the FroceedingB 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, in the volame for 1895 : — 

" It waa limply a msuire oljlong keep, with a small but lofty tower embedded in 
tbe aorth aide. From its atructure we know it to haye been built in the fourteenth 
century, and it was restored to nee again in tbe end of last century. The Macleoda of 
Olenelg, ollierwiae styled of Harris and DuDTegan, had charters of David II. (1329- 
71), BO this part of the castle, which belongs to tbe fourteenth century, must hare 
been built by them. 




DuDTegan Castle. Plan of the Ground-floor. 

" Tbe sea-gate was 7 feet 3 inches wide, by 8 feet 8 inches high. Until the times 
of the 19th Mecleod (about 17S0), this entrance was the only means of access tn tbe 
castle, and lo it a rude flight of steps led up from the edge of the sea'. A somewhat 
similar arrangement existed at Eilan Bonan Castle, in Eiutsil. Boswell says the only 
approach to the castle, before the opening of the land-gate, was by boat to the sea- 
gate. The M'slls of what are now the cellars are 11 feet thiclc, and originally formed 
one large hall with arched roof and fireplace. Above it is another hall of the same size, 
probably for the use of the chief and bis gueats, while the lower was for retainers. 

" The dungeon, which was under the small tower, ia 4 feet 4 inches by 6 feet, and 
can only be entered through a square opening in the small chamber above, secured by a 
large stone with iron ring, and it extends into the gloom below, where it has been 
excavated out of the solid rock to the depth of 16 feet. It has a nartow loop-hole 
(aoing the north, but high np near the aiched roof, bo that the inmate of this horrible 
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prison muet have been enTeloped in darfaiess or semi-twilight on the brightest day. 
Here it is known Ian Duhh, one of the early chiefs, who waded through the hlood of 
his nearest relatives to attain the chieftainthip, had imprisoned lomo of his victims. 
The bottom of the dungpon was strewn with the bones of sheep, which may, in bygone 
times, have been thrown to the prisoners." 

It is on record that, early in the sixteenth century, AHster Crotach, or 
" The Humphacted," built a Ycry strong square tower, which " remains 
outwardly as it was raised hy the chief, a beautiful piece of mediteval 
castle building." Additions and alterations were made by Borie More 



The Sen-gnte, Dunvegnn Castle. 

who was knighted by James VI., and by John Brcac Macleod, wlio lived 
in the last quarter of the seventeenth century. " He was the last to keep 
up the old feudal style of life in the Highlands, and retained his harper, 
jester, bard, and piper, who, with numerous retainers, thronged his halls 
and contributed to foster among his people the fame and glory of theii 
Chief." Konnan Macleod, the 19th chief, as already stated, opened out 
a doorway on the laud side ; the 20th chief made additions and alterations 
about the end of the last century ; and so through the long line of chiefs, 
including the late Macleod, the castle assumed its present form. There 
are other two sites in the North which rival or surpass Dunvcgan in the 
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length and continuity of their feudal history, namely Eedcastle on the 
Beauly Firth and Dunrobin ; hut neither has retained so much of the 
ancient castellated structure. Bedcastle, indeed, which dates from 1179, 
has been renewed like the Highlandman's gun — stock, lock, and barrel. 

In this castle is preserved the Bratach Shi or fairy flag of the family, 
as the fable goes, bestowed on it by Titania, the Ben Shi or wife to Oberon, 
King of the Fairies. Pennant relates the fable, with annotations. This 
flag is of yellow silk, and is said to have been taken by a Macleod from 
a Saracen chief duiing the Crusades ; it is only to be displayed on great 
occasions when the clan is in imminent peril, and it is traditionally 
invested with miraculous associations. 

Among the warlike relics is a shield of iron, too ponderous to be 
conveniently carried by a warrior of the present day. In noticing this 
implement of defence, Pennant observes that each chieftain had his 
armour-bearer who preceded his master in time of war ; and so predomi- 
nant was the attachment to the military character that the same formality 
was observed even in a state of peace, on all solenm occasions. A remark- 
able family relic which is preserved at Bunvegan Castle is the Hebridean 
drinking-cup, mentioned by Sir Walter Scott, in his notes to the " Lord 
of the Isles," as one of the greatest curiosities in Scotland. The following 
description of it by Scott may be of interest : — 

** The vessel is nine inches and three-quarters in inside depth, and ten and a-half 
in height on the outside, the extreme measure over the brim being four inches and 
a-half. It is divided into two parts, by a wrought ledge, heautifully ornamented, 
about three-fourths of an inch in breadth. Above this projecting ledge the form of 
the cup is square, the upper part or mouth being widened ; and below the ledge it is 
rounded off, so as to terminate in a flat circle, like the bottom of a tea- cup ; and in 
this inferior convexity the four short feet, which support the whole, are inserted. 
The material of the cup is wood, to all appearance oak, most curiously inlaid and 
embossed with silver work. There are at regular distances a number of projecting 
sockets, which appear to have been set with jewels ; two or three of them still hold 
pieces of coral ; the rest are empty. At the comers of the projecting ledge, where the 
square form of the vessel terminates, there are four larger sockets, probably for 
precious stones. The silver ornaments are of extremely elegant workmanship, and 
appear to have been richly gilt. The ledge, brim, and legs of the cup are of silver. 
According to the family tradition, it was the property of Neil Glilune-dhu, or Black- 
knee, but of this pei-sonage nothing is remembered but the name. On the four exterior 
sides of the upper part, or mouth, is a legend, in the Saxon black letter, which has 
been read thus : Ufo Johannia Mich Magni Frincipis de Si Manae Vieh Liahia Magryneil 
et sperat Domino Jheau dart elemenUam illorwn opera. Fecit Anno Domini 993 Onili 
Oirni. It may be read in English: Ufo, the son of John, the son of Magnus, Prince 
of Man, the grandson of Liahia Macgryneil, trusts in the Lord Jesus that their works 
(his own and those of his ancestors) will obtain mercy. Oneil Oirni made this in the 
year of God nine hundred and ninety-three.*' 

This interesting cup is simply an Irish wooden methery very highly 
ornamented in silver. The inscription, so strangely misread by Sir 
Walter Scott, is given much more correctly by Wilson (**Prehistorio 
Annals of Scotland," vol. ii., p. 484) — **ka.thakina ingen y neill uxob 
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JOHAinttS UEODIOIK FSUfCIPIS X 

1493"— followed by the 16th 
of the Vulgate — "Oouli onmii 
illormn in tempore opportuno,'' 



; rtKUAKAK ME FIEBI FECIT, ANNO DOUINI 

'erso of the 144th Fsolm in the Tersion 

m in te Bperant Domine et tu das eacam 

The death of the chief, John Maguire, 



\M:sT£Rn FbRTioM 
isu ofSkve 




ia resorded in the "Annals of the Four Kuaters" under the year 1503. 
The cup itself is probably older than its ornamental casing, but the style 
of the ornament in pierced irork, filagree, and niello, agrees irell enough 
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with the date given in the inscription, (See a detailed description of , 
the decoration in the Archaohgical Journal, vol. xii., p. 79, by Alexander 
Nesbitt.) 

The Dunvegan Cup was exhibited at the Dublin Exhibition, of 1853, 
and it is noticed in the Dublin Uhivertity Maganine of November, 1858, 
p. 637. It is also described at length in the Journal of this Society for 
the year 1860, p. 56, vol. vi., Consec. Series, in which its Irish origin 
and workmanship are clearly shown, and that it was made in the 
fifteenth century, at the cost of Catherine Maegrannal, wife of Maguire, 
Prince of Fermanagh. See also the Journal for 1880, p, 360, vol. xv,, 
Consec. Series, for a notice of Uary, daughter of Sir John Uacleoil, who 
married Maurice,' second Lord o£ Kerry, who was summoned to attend 
Edward I. in his Scotch wars. Junior branches of the Uacleod family 
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settled in Kerry, and in the records between HOC and 1600, their 
names are set down as UacAlliod, Fitz Elgoth, Mac Lyod, and Mac 
Klgott ; in the seventeenth century it aaanmed the form Mac Eligot, 
which it has since retained. 

History and legend alike speak of Eoderick or Eorie More, the eon- 
temporary of James YI., whose drinking-horn is one of the relics remain- 
ing in the castle. It is an ox's horn, ornamented with a silver rim, and 
capable of containing half a gallon of wine. " Every laird of Macleod it 
is said, as a proof of his manhood, must drink it oS full of claret without 
laying it down. In the time of Roderick (chief from 1590 to 1626) 
there was a great amount of hospitality and excessive drinking'in the 
Isles," 

In alluding to the joyous festivities for which the Castle of Duo- 
vegan was distinguished at this early period, Scott with bis usual felicity, 
cites, from the Zeaihar Bearg, a song of gratitude, composed by Mac 
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Vuirich, a bard of clan Ronald, in honour of his noble host Sir*Roderic 
Mor Macleod. The fervid enthusiasm of the original may, as he observes, 
have been lowered in the literal translation which he communicates ; but 
enough remains to show that the poet had derived inspiration from the 
redoubted horn which bears the name of the chieftain, when he poured 
forth his ardent effusion : Laudibus arguitur vini vinoms JETomertM, 

*^ To Siu KoDEBic Mou Macleod, — 

'* The six nights I remained in the Dunyegan, it was not a show of hospitality I 
met with there, but a plentiful feast in thy fair hall among thy numerous hosts 
of heroes. 

*' The family placed all around, under the protection of their great chief, raised by 
his prosperity and respect for his warlike feats, now enjoying the company of his 
friends at the feast, amidst the sound of harps, overflowing cups, and happy youth 
unaccustomed to guile or feud, partaking of the generous fare before a flaming fire. 

*< Mighty chief, liberal to all in your princely mansion, filled with your numerous 
warlike host, whose generous wine would overcome the hardiest heroes, yet we con- 
tinue to enjoy the feast, so happy our host, so generous our fare." 

Pennant relates that near to Dun vegan is an " Anait " or supposed 
Druidical place of worship, of which there are four in Skye. Jle appends 
some curious speculations as to the use of these structures. But to Irish 
archaeologists familiar with the term as applied to the church in which 
the patron saint was educated, or in which his relics are kept, the word 
will suggest other associations. (See the Glossary to the Senchus Mor, 
vol. iii., under Annoit.) 



Hap of Lewis and Hu'ris in the Ilelirides. 
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KODIL IN HARRIS— OUTER HEBRIDES. 

The name Hebbides, or Westbkn Islajsds, is applied in a general 
sense to all the islands on the west coast of Scotland. The Outee 
Hebeides form one series, the geological formation of which is almost 
exclusively gneiss ; to this series be long Lewis with Harris, north and 
south TJist, Benbecula, Barra, and the isolated islands of St. Kilda. 
The Innek Islands are composed chiefly of trap rock and slate. These 
are Skye, Eigg, Rum, Canna, Tiree and Coll, Mull, lona, Statfa, Lismore, 
XJlva, KeiTera, Colonsay, and Oronsay, Jura, and Isla. Also the islands 
lying within the estuary of the Clyde, such as Arran, Bute, the Cum- 
braes, &c., and to the same group were anciently assigned the peninsula 
of Kintyre, the island of Rathlin, and the Isle of Man. In William 
MaccuUoch's ** Western Islands," 1819, they are so treated, and in that 
book will be found a somewhat remarkable geological map of the 
Hebrides, showing the almost uniform axis of the islands to lie north- 
east. The total number of islands of any size is about five hundred, 
but of these rather less than one-fifth are inhabited at present. 

The Hebrid Isles are distributed among the Scottish counties of Ross, 
Inverness, Argyll, and Bute. The chief occupations of the inhabitants 
are farming and fishing. The humbler class of the natives for the most 
part speak Gaelic, and it will no doubt be an interesting experiment 
for the members of this excursion who speak Irish to enter into con- 
versation with the natives speaking Gaelic or Erse. 

Sailing in a north-westerly direction from Loch Dunvegan, for a 
distance of 45 miles, Rodil is reached, situate on the shore of a small 
bay, at the southern extremity of that portion of "The Long Island" 
which is called Harris, The northern and larger portion of this island 
is called Lewis, and the two together form the largest island of the 
Hebridean group. 

Harris is rather barren and mountainous ; the highest peak, called the 
** Deer Forest," is 2229 feet in height. Roneval mountain is 1506 feet 
in height, and near its base, and close to the water's edge lies the village 
of Rodil, in a land-locked bay. There is a house here formerly inhabited 
by Macleod of Harris, and above it on the rising ground stands the 
ancient church of St. Clement's, which is the chief object of antiquarian 
interest in this region. This edifice was burnt down in 1784, and was 
a ruin when visited by Sir Walter Scott ; it was restored about 1870, 
and has been well described by Mr. Alexander Ross, p.s.a. (Scot.) — who 
restored it — in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
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(vol, 19 for 1885, p. 118), from which, by permiBsion, the following 
extracts are made, and illustrations reproduced : — - 

" The church liea due eaat nnd west, and is OTucifonn in plan, messuring 
61 feet in length by 16 feet in breadth, with transepts measuring 9 feet by IT feet 
6 inches, and 10 feet by 15 feet. There is a square tower ut the west end, of the 
full width of the churth, and about 45 feel high, capped with a slated roof. The 
church 19 founded on a very uneven surface, the tower being on a rock many feel 
above the level of the nave, but acceesible from it by a stair in the wall now closed up. 
The modem building is generally of very common material and workmanship, but the 
more ancient structure seems to have been of better material and more refined construe- 
tion. Judging by its present appearance, I am inclined to conclude that the original 



View of 3t. Clement's Church, Bodil, Harris. 

building had become so far ruinous that only the lower portions of (he walls of the 
nave, tower, Imnsept, and east gable remained intact, and that the upper portion of the 
walls of the nave and tower had been built out of the old materials without much 
regard to characteror design. The windows were built square for wooden sBghes, and 
the upper pcrtioa of the tower repaired with fragments of tlio old moulded corners and 
rybals and sculptures used promiscuouBly, as was found convenient, so that several oC 
the sculptured figures have been placed in most unlikely positions, as chance to some 
extent dictated. The positions of the figures over the door are notable exiimples of 
this. One of the figures on the south side of the tower is remarkable on uccount of its 
dress. The lower portions of the walls of the nave, the transept arches, and the side 
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and end windows of the chancel are evidently of early date, as are also the tombs 
recessed into the walls, the arches of which are apparently of contemporary workman- 
ship with the arches of the transepts. The arches both of the tombs and of the tran- 
septs are ctist in a pale yellow freestone with alternate bands of hordblende schist, but 
the filUng in of the panels at the back of the tombs appears to suggest possibly a later 
date or a subsequent adaptation. . . . The east window is cut out of hornblende schist, 
and is a very remarkable piece of work of its kind. It is of three lights, with a circle or 
wheel aver, divided by six straight spokes. The mouldings are decorated with rows of 
nail-head omaments, as are also the labels on the windows and tombs. A plain fon«^ 
or holy-water stoup, it ia not easy to say which, lies on the floor of the nave. 

** The tomb bearing the inscribed panel is situated to the east of the transept, and 
exhibits the full-length effigy of a knight in armour of plate, placed under a recessed 
arch. The feet of the effigy, which are to the east, rest upon an animal, and over tho 
head is a panel with the following inscription in black letter : — 

;^ic : lotjulvs : copnevji 
ptltim : ^llexader : ftlius : vilmi 
Mac : @lod : dno : de duvagan 
^xtnu : dni : xxf : cccoc** : xxuift** 

** The first word of the second line is partly illegible, and the inscription is so ungram- 
matical that it cannot be strictly construed, but its meaning appears to be that Alex- 
ander, son of William Macleod of Dunvegan, made this tomb, a.d. 1528. . . . 

'' The effigy of the person commemorated by this elaborately sculptured tomb at 
Rowdill (see illustration, p. 86) is represented in armour of plate corresponding to th& 
period. The conical bassinet is surrounded by a jewelled wreath; the camail short, 
the militaiy belt confining the lower part of the close-fitting jux>on worn over a hauberk 
with vandyked edge, the thigh-pieces curiously hinged, the knee-pieces peaked, and 
the soUerets short and obtusely pointed. The sword, which is cross-hilted, is held by 
both hands in front of the figure, the pommel reaching to the breast, and the point of 
the sword placed between the feet. 

* * The decoration of the panels forming the back of the recess is very peculiar (see 
illustration, page 84). On the left and over the feet of the effigy, there is a hunting 
scene, in which a huntsman on foot, armed with sword and spear, is followed by 
two attendants, each with two hounds in leash. In the panel immediately in front is- 
a group of three stags. The panel adjoining the inscription bears a representation of 
St. Michael weighing souls, the devil sitting by, and evidently taking a practical inte- 
rest in the operation. In the second row of panels, beginning again at the left, wo 
have first the representation of a castle, then three panels with canopied niches, of 
which the centre one represents the Virgin crowned and seated on a throne, and bearing 
in the right hand a sceptre, while with the left she supports the Holy Child upon her 
knee ; the two panels on either side represent abbots — the one on the left with mitre 
and crosier, and the right hand raised in the attitude of benediction ; the one on the 
right presenting a skull, as the emblem of mortality, in his right hand, and holding the 
crosier with his left. The last panel in this row shows a galley in full sail, and the 
side pierced for seventeen oars, not borne heraldically upon a shield, but represented 
pictorially, as if it formed part of the symbolism with which it is surrounded. The three 
upper panels immediately underneath the crown of the arch contain figures of angels. 
In the centre panel are two angels face to face blowing trumpets, and on either side a 
single angel w^th a censer. The fronts of the voussoirs of the arch are also decorated 
with a series of sculptures, the centre-piece over the crown of the arch representing 
God the Father seated, crowned with a tiara, and holding between the knees the figure 
of the crucified Saviour nailed to the cross, with angels on either side. Of the eight 
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panels bordering the sides of the arch, one on each side is filled with the figure of an 
angel holding a censer, and three on each side are filled with pairs of figures holding 
inscribed scrolls which are now illegible. There are traces of a nimbus surrounding 
the heads of some of the figui-es which are best preserved. Sir "Walter Scott regarded 
them as figures of the twelve Apostles ; but they seem more likely to be merely emble- 
matical. 

" Of the other two effigies, the one in the nave to the west of the transept represents 
a man in armour with high peaked bassinet and camail over a habergeon reaching to 
the knee. The nature of the defences of the feet and legs is not indicated. He holds 
a long straight cross-hilted swoi-d in front, the pommel reaching to the breast and the 
point placed between the feet. A dagger hangs at his left side, but the military belt is 
wanting." 

There is another effigy at the end of the south transept, but it is much 
defaced. In the south and west faces of the tower are two carved figures 
(male and female) of the class of objects called Sheela-na-giga in Ireland. 

Buchanan states that the church was built in 1498 by Alexander 
Macleod of Harris who was then owner of the property. The inscrip- 
tion on the liighly elaborate tomb gives 1528 as the date of its erection, 
and if it was erected to the memory of Alexander Macleod it must have 
been erected in his lifetime, as he did not die until 1546. The church had 
fallen into a ruinous condition in 1784, at which date it was partially 
repaired by an Alexander Macleod of Harris. There is an inscription 
on a tablet on the west wall of the church recording this restoration. 
The last restoration in 1870 was done at the expense of the Countess 
of Dunmore, under the supervision of Mr. Alexander Ross, Architect. 

The etymology of Rodil seems to be rather unsettled, the spelling is 
variously given as Rowardill, Rodell, Rowdill, Rodel, and several other 
variants, but Rodil seems to be one most commonly adopted. 



SECTION IV. 

FRIDAY, JVNE 23, 1899. 

THE FLANNAN ISLES, OK " SEVEN HUNTERS." 

* ' y I "* LANDING -was successfully effected on the largest of these 
jrl islands, the weather having proved favourable ; a heavy 
^^ swell comes in from the Atlantic, and, to ensure a safe 

landing, it is neceeaary that the weather should have been fine for a eon- 
siderable time previ- 
ous. Eilean Moris the 
largest of this group, 
and south-east of it 
lies Bilean Tighe, 
the next in extent; 
Soraidli lies to the 
extreme south ; and 
two miles to the 
west, there is the is- 
land rook called Ko- 
dhoreim ; in addition 
to these there are 
about a score of rocky ^ 
islets at various dia- £ 
tances around, which ^ 
prevent the steamer ^. „ , „. ., „., >,, ,„ « -^ 

getting close to- the "Ecdeiiolojical Notei.-l 

landing-place. 

Eilean Mor is half a mile in length, and about a quarter of a mile in 
breikdtli at its widest part. It rises abruptly from the sea, and attains a 
height of neaily 300 feet, where it is comparatively level, and affords 
some grazing for sbeep. On this island is a primitive oratory dedicated 
to Flannan, an Irish saint,* the following description of which is taken 
from Martin's " Weatem Islands of Scotland," a.d. 1703: — 

' ' Tbe big;g«at of thsse iskodt ii called Island More ; it hns the niiue of a Chappel 
' The Ftaanan lelea derive theii name from an Iriah bishop, St. Flannan, eon of 
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dedicated to St. Flsnnsn, from whom the island tleriyesits name; when they com* 
within ahouttwenty paces ot tlie Altar, they all strip themselvea of their upper garments 
at once, and their upper clothes being laid upon a stone, which glanda there on purpoM 
for that use, all the crew pray three times before they begin Fowling ; the first day 
they aay the first Prayer advancing towards the Chappel upon their knees ; the second 
prayer is said as they go round the Chappel ; the third is said hardly or at the Chappel 
and thisis their Morning Seryiee. Their Vespers are performed with the like number of 
Prayers, Another Rule ie, That it is absolutely unlawful to till a Fowl with a Stone, 
foe that they reckon a great Barbarity, and direetly contrary to ancient Custom." 

Through the courtesy of Mr. David Douglas, puhlisher of Ifuiv's 
" Ecclesiological Notes," an illustration of the little edifice is here re- 
produced, and from the same work the following descriptire extracts 
are taken. (For more recent illustrations, see pp. 328, 329, and 342) : — 
" Erteroally the chapel of St. Flannan's is a low quadrilateral building of 
uncemented stones, with slightly sloping walls and a stone barrel -vaulted roof rising 
from its spring to a height somewhat higher than the height of the eupporting walla. 
Outside the measurements are : — Length of north side, II feet 11 inches; length of 
south side, 12 feet 2 inches ; width of east end, 10 feet 3 inches ; width of west end, 
9 feet 2 inches ; height 8 feet 10 inches. 

"'Within the dimensions are: — Length, 7 feet 3 inches; width, 1 feet 6 inches ; 

height from floor 
to roof, which is 
formed of narrow 
slabs laid across, 
6 feet S inches. 
Singularly 
enongh, the only 
aperture in Qia 
c building is a door- 
way, 3 feet in 
height and 1 foot 
10 inches in width, 
in the west end. 
Both outside and 

Ground-plan of one of Ibe Bnil dines on Eilean M6r, called tbe within, the ma- 

Boihies of Maephaill's Sodi. sonry is very rude, 

the stones being of all uies and shapes, in greater part closely united, but In the joint- 
ings no lime has been used. The other buildings, two in number, called by lain 
Mao Donald Bothitn Claim Igphail (Bothies of Macpbaill's sons or kinsmen}, are 
situated near to the edge of a high precipice at the west end of the lEland, the larger 
one is a low nanow erection, internally about 30 feet in length. It stands east and 

Theodoric (Tcirlough), King of Thomond, and a lineal ancestor of Kinf Brian. 
. Flannan seems to have been bom near Eillatoe, and sent to St. Blathmet for his earlier 
education. Having distinguished himself by his piety and obedience, be returned and 
entered the monastery founded by St. Molua st Killaloe, from whiuh that placa 
derives its name. Being elected bishop by advice of Molua, he seems to have visited 
fiome, and been confirmed in hia office by the Pope, John (F John IV., 640, or 
JohnVII., TOO). We eventually learn that "the same Flannan, zealous in holy 
labouTB, disseminated the words of the Holy Qmpel in the maritime islands cf 
Scotland." His friend Molua is described as "reverenced among the greatest 
prelBt«s of Ireland, or saints of Scotland, and mora especially in the Urkneys." So 
Flannan evidently followed the footsteps of his Tenerable preceptor. (Sea Bishop 
Beaves's " Adamnan," p. '227.} 
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west and consists of two apartments, the east one a square of nearly 8 feet, the west 
an irregular oYal, 5 feet by 4 feet 6 inches (see plan). A very low and narrow passage 
5 feet in length, connects the one with the other, and there is another passage of like 
kind, 8 feet in length, leading into the larger apartment from the east end. Both 
passages are roofed with large slabs laid across, the chambers capped by a beehive kind 
of dome, with a small circular hole in the crown, 6 feet 10 inches from the floor." 

CALLERl^ISH STONE CIRCLE. 

Callemish is a small township near the head of East Loch Eoag, on the 
north-west coast of the island of Lewis. There are four stone circles in 
the district round the head of the loch. Of these the largest, which is 
also in some respects the most remarkable of all known stone circles, is 
situated close to the township, and less than half a mile from the shore, 
where there is an inn much frequented in the season by sportsmen. The 
circle consists of twelve stones, arranged round a central stone which 
is 17 feet high, and 5 J feet broad at the base. The other stones do not 
exceed from 10 to 13 feet in height, some being even less, but the special 
peculiarity of their arrangement consists in a double line, or avenue, of 
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Bird*8-eye View of Callemish Circle and Avenue. 

standing stones leading up to the circle from the north, and three lines 
of stones projecting from it to east, west and south, so that the ground- 
plan shows a rough resemblance to the form of an Irish cross, with a 
circle connecting the shaft, arms and summit. The circle is about 40 feet 
in diameter, the lines of the avenue leading up to it are 27 feet apart, 
and consist of nine and ten stones respectively, the whole length of the 
avenue being about 270 feet. The number of stones in the lines stretch- 
ing to east and west of the circle is four, and in that to the south, five. 
The total length of the stone- setting from north to south is 408 feet, and 
the width across the arms from east to west 130 feet. The stones are 
securely sunk into the boulder-clay; and until 1857, there was an 
accumulated growth of peat over the site, fully 5 J feet in thickness, 
"When this was removed by Sir James Mattheson, there was discovered, 
between the central stone and the eastern side of the circle, the lower 
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part, ot a circular chambered cairn 30 feet in diameter. The passage, 
whicli waa 2 feet wide, opened in the east side of the cairn, between two 
ot the stones of the circle, and led to a central chamber consisting of two 
oompartments, the larger 6 feet 9 inches, by 4 feet 3 inches, and the 
smaller opening out of it to the back 4 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 7 inches. 
As usual, the floor of the chamber presented evidences of cremated 
burials. 
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Callemiah Circle. 



The other circles, which are all much smaller, and of the ordinary 
type, are situated further towards the head of the loch on the north-east 
side. In one of them, about a mile distant from the cross-ehaped circle, and 
from which about 7 feet of peat wore removed, a small cairn, and four 
small stone .cists were exposed within the enclosed area. The cists were 
paved with rounded water- worn pebbles, and are said to have contained 
charcoal, but the contents were not carefully examined. 



DUN CAELOWAY. 



DUN CAELOWAY. 



The BrocL on the west coast of Lewis, known as Dun Carloway, is 
Bitaated near the head of Loch Carloway, an inlet branching ofl from 
East Loch Koag on its northern side. It stands on the spur of a hill 
called Beinn-na-duine, rather more than half a mile inland from the 
southern shore of the loch, and ahout the same distance from the shore 
of Loch Roag. Although like the largest of the Glenelg Brochs, nearly 
one-half of the structure is gone, it is still one of the best preserved 
examples in Scotland. On the south side it is ahout 34 feet high, and 
viewed in this aspect it seems almost entire. It is of the usual Broch 
ype, but with some vai'iations, being a circular tower of diT built 



Brocli of Dun Curlovay, Levis, Escc Side. 

masonry, with a wall ISJ feet thick, and having no opening to the 
exterior except the doorway on the north-east side on the level of the 
ground, which goes straight through the wall, giving access to the 
enclosedcircularareaor court, ahout 25 feet in diameter. On the other side 
of the court an inner doorway gives access to the stair constructed in 
the thickness of the wall, by which the galleries are reached, the wall 
above the ground floor being carried up with a hollow space in its tliick- 
ness, which is crossed at about every six feet of height by horizontal 
tiers of slabs, which serve the double purpose of tying the outer and 
inner shells of the tower-wall togethei', and of forming floors and roofs for 
the galleries, wMch go completely round the building in Qie interior of the 
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wall, and are lighted by ranges of vin^low -openings looting into the 
interior court. Five of these galleries still remain in the side of the tower 
\Thich is least dilapidated. The inner face of the tower-wall, looking 
into the court, is perpendicular, the exterior shows a batter of one foot 
in five. The doorway is five feet high and three feet wide, crowned with 
a massive lintel, and having checks for a door abont three feet within 
the entrance ; and beyond them on the right side is the opening to a 
guard chamber, from which ag^n there is an opening to the basement 
gallery, which is roofed by overlapping stones and not by flags, as in the 



Broch of Dun Carloway, Lewie, West Side. 

case of the superior galleries. The higher galleries are so narrow and 
incommodious that Captain Thomas thought they were merely galleries 
of construction, intended not for accommodation, but simply to lighten 
the weight of the superior moss of the wall. By an ingenious calculation 
he estimated that allowing the basement for cattle, th6 interior would 
cfford accommodation for sixty people, and if that number had been 
employed in its construction, they could have built it easily in seven 
months. 




SECTION V, 

PART I. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1699. 



NORTH RONA. 

* m * EAVING the narrow and picturesque Loch Carloway, with its 
11 bold steep slopes, and sailing in a north-easterly direction, 
the wild and beautiful outlines of the western coast of Lewis 
are seen to advantage for some distance, where the whole force of the 
Atlantic breaks on the rugged shores. It takes four hours' steaming to 
reach North Rona, an island so far north that its position is. not to be 
found Off the ordinary maps of Scotland. It may, however, be fixed on 
any map, by making it the apex of an equilateral triangle, whose base 
of forty miles is a line drawn from the Butt of Lewis to Cape Wrath. 
North Rona is accessible from three places ; but, owing to the long swell 
from the Atlantic, landing is attended with great difficulty. 

This island was visited by the late Mr. T. S. Muir in 1857 and 1860, 
an account of which is given in his valuable work, ** Ecclesiological 
Notes on some of the Islands of Scotland," published, in 1885, by 
Mr. David Douglas of Edinburgh, through whose kindness the two illus- 
trations of Temple Rona are here given, as well as extracts from the 
work, one of which is a quotation from an account given by Sir George 
Mackenzie to Sir Robert Sibbald, about the end of the seventeenth 
century, as follows : — 

"The island of Rona huth for many generations been inhabited by five families, 
M'hich seldom exceeded 30 souls in all ; they have a kind of commonwealth among 
them, in so fur, if any of them have more children than another, he that hath fewer 
taketh from the other what makes his number equal, and the excrescence above 30 souls 
is sent with the summer boat to the Lewes to the Earl of Seaforth, their master, to 
whom they pay yearly some quantity of meal, stitched up in sheep's skins, and feathers 
of sea-fowls. Tliey have no feuel for fire upon the island, but by the special providence 
of God, the sea yearly casts in so much timber as serves them. Their sheep there have 
wool, but of a blewish colour. 

'• There is a chappel in the midst of the isle, where they meet twice or thiice a day. 
One of the families is hereditaiy Bed dull, and the master of that stands at the altar 
and prayeth, and the rest kneel upon their knees and join with him. Their religion 
is the Romish religion. There is always one who is chief, and commands the rest, and 
they are so well satisfied with their condition that they exceedingly bewail the condi- 
tion of thuse, as supernumeraiy, they must send out of this island.^* 
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Uartm, in the " Western Islands of Scotland," a.s. 1703, gives a 
curious account of the primitive inhabitants and of their extreme hospi- 
tality to strangers and peculiar method of salutation ; — 

" One of tlie NRlives vould needs express Iiigli esteem foi mj Person by making & 
torn round about me Siin-wajB, and nt the eame time blesaing me, and wisbing me all 
bappinesg. . . . Tbej conducted me to tbe Little ViUage, wbeie tbe; dwell, and in 
tbe way tbitbei tbeie were three Inclwure* ; and a« I entered emA of thaae, the Iii- 
labitants eeverslly saluted me, taking meby the Hand, and saying, Trareller, you are , 

irelcoiae here. ■ ■ ■ I 

" About fourteen yean ago 
a ewarm of Bats, but none 

knows how, came into Bona, ' 

and in a short time eat up all I 

the com in tbe Island. In a ] 

few months after eome Seamen i 

landed there, who robbed tbe 

poor peopleoftbeirBull. These i 

tmstortuneB and tbe want of a 

supply from Lewis for tbe space j 

of a year occasioned the deatli 
of all that Ancient Bace of 
People," I 

The island is rentcl 
by a farmer for grazing 
sheep ; it is only half a 
mUe in length, and at its 
greatest height is 360 feet 

above the level of the sea ; ^ 

on the western aide are 
cliffs about 90 feet high ; 
the eastern shore slopes 
downwards to the sea. , 

There is a rock calle<l 
Gouldig Uhor, about hulf 
a mile south of the south- 
east point of the island, 
and between that and the 
island another called Goul- 
dig Beag. There is a small 
rock, seen only at lowwatcr, 
near the south-west point, 
which is dangerous to navi- 
gation. 

The best landing place is TeampuU Bona. 

Poul^outhamonthesontli, 

also Qeodh Sthu on the east, andthemostfavonrable winds are for the for- 
mer a northerly or easterly, and for the latter a southerly or westerly wind. 
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The last Iraman inhabitant of the island was Donald Macleod, TTin g- 
of Eona, who left it in 1846. 

Mr. Muir's description of the chapel of St. Eonan is as follows : — 

« Of this rude and duninutive building not much can be said. On the outside it i» 
most part a rounded heap of loose stones, roofed oyer with turf. Within you find it 
a roughly-built cell 9 feet 3 inches in height, and at the floor 11 feet 6 inches long^ 
and 7 feet 6 inches wide. The end wall leans inwardly a little, the side one so 
greatly that, where they meet the flat slab-formed roof they are scarcely 2 feet ai>art. 
Beyond the singularity of its shape there is nothing remarkable in the buildiug, its 




Teampull Rona^ West-end interior elevation of smaller Cell. 

only minute features being a square doorway in the west end, so low that you haye]|to- 
creep through it on your elbows and knees ; a flat-headed window, without splay on 
either side, 19 inches long and 8 inches wide, set over the doorway ; another windo\y 
of like form and length, but an inch or two wider near the east end oi the south wall ; 
and the altar-stone, 3 feet in length, lying close to the east end. 

*^ Attached as a nave to the west end of the cell, and externally coextensive with 
it in breadth, are the remains of another chapel, internally 14 feet 8 inches in length, 
and 8 feet 3 inches in width. Except the north one, which is considerably broken down^ 
all the elevations are nearly entire, the west one retaining a part of the gable. 
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" A rude flat-lieBded doorway, 3 feet 5 inches in height, and 2 feet 3 inches wide, 
in the south wall, and a eimll window of Uie uuue Bhap«, eastward of it, are the onlf 
details, 

' ' At what tdms either these buildings were put up it is impossible to say. Both are 
alike rude in their masonry, and between them (bere is scarcely a differenoe in the cha- 
racter of their few inartistic detail) ; but he the age of the larger one what it piay, the 
cell, which may be tenned the chanoel of the structure at tai-ge, is certainly by many 
hundred years tlie older erection and in all probability the work of the eighth or ninth 
century. 

" In Iha burjing-ground, which is fenced by a low wall, with a doorway in the 
south-west, there are eeTeral truncated plain stone crosses, the tallest one only 2 feet 
6 inohes in height. At the intersection of the curves it is pierced with a triangular 
group of three small round holes, touching which, as 
also the pillar itself, there is a vatiously-told tradition 
among those of llie Butt. Of St. Sonan, too, and 
of the totttnpiill be raised in the midst of hia solitary 
retrest, a deal of legendary story is still afloat among 
the ' idle-headed eld ' at the north end of Lewis." 

The tradition is that Ronan, who was a 

God-fearing man, was so grieved with the 

-^ scolding and quarrelsome women ai Eor- 

Empidh, where he lived, that he prayed to be 
taken to some place where he could not hear 
them. His prayer was answered, and a large 
whale appeared, on whose hack he was trans- 
ported across the waters and landed at Sr6n 
an Teinniein (the firt^lace point) in Rona. 
The saint, after driving out some wild animals 
which inhabited the island, built the east end 
of the present teampuli. 
Cr™ >t ""y^^"^"* TeampuU Another and a much later church, called 

TeampttU na Manach, was erected "outside 
the graveyard, and about fifteen yards from the east end of the present 
teampuli, with an altar in the middle, 4 feet square by 3 feet high, and 
having a round gray stone on the top." This altar and a part of the 
wall of the church are said to have been standing early in the present 
century. Further illustrations of the ruins on North Rona, as they now 
exist, are given at page 336. 



KORTH BARRA, on SULA SGEIR. 

About twelve miles to tlie south-west of North Rona is Siila Sgeir, 
a high rocky island, with precipitous sides about one-third of a mile in 
length ; at the east side of the southeni point is a sf,one-roofed oratory, 
culled Tiffh Bennaichte (Blessed House), measuring internally about 
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14 feet long, 8 feet wide at the middle, and 6 feet 4 inches at the ends. 
The walls rise with a curve towards each other, and are roofed with 
stones laid horizontally. The doorway is in the south-west end, and 
has inclined jambs and flat head. It measures 8 feet 5 inches high, 
16 inches wide at top, and 22 inches at bottom. There is a small window 
in the east end and an altar stone, 2 feet 8 inches long, on a raised base. 
The possibility of landing on this island was so uncertain, that it was 
not attempted. 
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SECTION V. 

PART II. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1899. 



MAESHOWE AND STENNIS, ORKNEY. 

ORKNEY is peculiarly rich in prehistoric remains — chambered 
cairns, stone circles, cist burials^ and Brochs. Captain Thomas 
estimated that there might be in the Islands about 2000 
tumuli, chiefly containing cist-burials, and Mr. Petrie has enumerated 
about 70 Brochs. Of the chambered mounds Maeshowe is the most 
interesting, and the two stone circles at S tennis are by far the most 
remarkable tn Scotland. 

Maeshowe, which is situated near the farmhouse of Turmiston, 
about six miles from Stromness on the road by Firth to Kirkwall, was 
explored by Mr. Parrer in 1861. In external form it is a truncated 
conical mound, 90 feet in diameter at the base, and over 30 feet in 
height. At a distance of between 80 and 90 feet from the base of the 
mound it is surrounded by a circular trench, between 30 and 40 feet in 
width and from 4 to 8 feet in depth. The entrance passage to the 
chamber in the interior of the mound opens on the south-west, and is 
54 feet in length, with checks for a door about halfway inwards, and 
another pair of checks, consisting of slabs set on end, near the entrance 
into the chamber. The chamber, which is well built, is nearly a square 
of 15 feet on the floor, and about 13 feet of the height remains. Above 
the height of 6 feet the coved roof commences, the coving being effected 
by each successive course of the long flat stones projecting several 
inches beyond the course on which it rests. At the height of about 
3 feet above the floor are the openings of three small cells occupying the 
centre of each side of the chamber, except the side by which the passage 
enters. No relics were found in the course of the excavation to give a 
clue to the purpose of the mound, although there can be little doubt 
that, like other great chambered-mounds, it was sepulchral. But on the 
walls there had been scratched a number of inscriptions in runes of the 
later Viking time, one of which records that ** the Orkhaug was broken 
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open by the JeruBalem-farera in the time of the blessed Earl, which 
probably refers to the pilgrimage of Earl BegnTold and his followers to 
the Holy Land in 1153. Altogether there are 24 separate inscriptions. 
They are mostly mere idle scribblings, snob as "Tbatir the Tiking 
came here to weary," " Hermund Hardaxe carved theae Bimes," &c., 




Mneshowe. Ground-pltin aad sectJoa of Hound and Ditcb. 

and some of tbem may owe their origin to the circumstance recorded in 
the " Oikneyinga Saga" (Edinburgh, 1873, p. 159) that Earl Harold 
with a hundred men spent a Yule Day at Orkabaug. 

TiiE Sio»B CiBCLEs OF Stenmis are about a mile or more to the 
westward of Maesbowe, and are reached by the road to Skaill, which 
H2 
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branches oft the road from Stromness to Kirkwall. The larger circle 
etanda on a moor sloping to the Loch of Stcnnis, within a circnlar trench 
30 feet wide, enclosing an area of about 21- acres. The diameter of the 
enclosed area is 366 feet, and the ring ot pillar -atones stands about 13 
feet within the trench on a circle 340 feet in diameter. The original 
number of atones appears to have been 60, placed about 17 feet apart. 
Only 13 are now standing, 10 others are prostrate, and the stnmps or 
fragments of 13 more are recognisable. 

The smaller circle stands on a tongue of land projecting into the loch 
at the Bridge of Brogar, rather more than half-a-mile from the larger 
circle. It also stood on a platform 101 feet in diameter, surrounded by 
a wide ditch or hollow, with a alight mound round it on the outer side. 
Only two stones of the original circle remain standing and one prostrate. 



Eiiig of Stenois, ftom the Westward. 

Three others were destroyed by the tenant of the farm in 1814 along 
with the " Stone of Odin," a monolith with a hole through it, which 
stood about 150 yards to the north of the circle, and was much used by 
the young people who grasped hands through the bole as a solemn 
plighting of troth. 

To the north-west is a great solitary standing atone near the 
Bridge. 

Not far distant from the larger circle is the Bing of Bukan, and 
several tumuU are visible, most of which have been opened and de- 
stroyed. 

In the Museam of the Natural History Society at Stromness, and in 
the private museum of Mr. Jamea "W. Cursiter, f.s.a. (Scot.), Kii-kwall, 
are interesting collections illustrating the Natural History, Geology, 
and Archffiology of the Orkneys, 




Ring of Brogar— Lbi^ Circle of Stetmis — from the South-irest. 



View of Cromlech, Stennis, from the Northward. 
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The following brief description of the main ArchsBological features 
of Stromness, Stennis, Maeshowe, and Kirkwall has been communi- 
cated by Mr. James W. Cursiter, f.s.a. (Scot.) : — 

In this short Paper I am compelled, by the circumstances of the case, to restrict 
the matter to the remains of antiquity on the line of march laid down in the 
programme of the Excursion. Stromness, the beautifully situated town where the 
landing in Orkney is to be made, is a modem place, and boasts of no remains of 
antiquity in its immediate vicinity. It possesses a small museum, but with the 
exception of the geological department, it offers little of interest to the visitor, and is 
poor in objects of antiquity or local interest. 

Stromness is built on the junction of the granite, schists, and conglomerate Old Red 
Sandstone formations, good sections of which are frequently exposed in the course of 
quarrying, while some of the fish remains found in the neighbourhood are possibly 
the lowest in the palaeontological scale ever discovered. About two miles from the 
town, when driving to Stennis, on the right-hand side of the road, the visitor will get 
his first siglit of two standing-stones (standing -stones are scattered over the group of 
islands), and the two now referred to are, doubtless, outlines of the system of Brogar, 
which may be discerned across the loch of Stennis, about three miles oflP. At the 
Farm of Howe, on the ground of which these two stones are situated, are the remains 
of a Broch, whicb has not yet been explored. The word howe, in Orkney, has not the 
Scottish meaning of a hollow, but that of an eminence, and is a very common place- 
name in Orkney, and, I think, in almost every instance, the farm so named, has a 
Broch on its land. 

On reaching the Bay of Waithe there will be observed, on a point of land pro- 
jecting into the loch, about 400 yards away, the remains of an ancient chambered 
burial-mound, called Unstan, doubtless, as the name implies, at one time the site of a 
standing-stone. The mound was opened a few years ago, and was found to contain 
a chamber, north and south, 21 J feet long, by 6 J feet wide, divided into five or six 
compartments by large stones placed on edge, having another small chamber off it, 
about the middle, on the west side, the entrance to the large chamber being on the 
east side, and a little to the south end of the middle. The relics discovered at the 
opening consisted of flint arrow-heads, knives, and a scraper, pottery of several clay 
vessels, richly ornamented with incised lines of triangular pattern, and a considerable 
quantity of bones of man and beast. There are a few other burial-mounds of this 
variety in the county, notably one on the island of Papa Westra, and another, 
discovered last year by General Burroughs, near his house of Wumbland, in the 
island of Eowsa. 

About one mile further along the road, on the ri^ht, and almost opposite the 
Stennis Hotel, there is a glacial moraine, in which was discovered, about four years 
ago, a single-chamber burial-place, constructed of heavy stones, and having a drain- 
like entrance. 

Another mile further along the road you turn off north-west to the left, towards 
the stones of Stennis and Brogar. The former, Stennis, or *' Ness of the Stones," is 
the first to be arrived at, and two upright monoliths, with one prostrate, are all that 
remain of the once standing-stones of which the group consisted. The circular 
space can yet be easily traced, and in its area is a broken dolmen, but whether this 
circular space was surroimded by upright stones, or only partially, is as yet an open 
question. The space is 104 feet in diameter at the stones, and the highest stone 
about 18 feet above ground. Near this stood the famous Stone of Odin, although its 
distance is vaiiously stated at from 70 to 160 yards in a northerly direction. 

At the near end of the Bridge of Brogar, on the left-hand side, stands a 
solitary stone, about 20 feet high, called the Watch Stone. Crossing the bridge, 
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the road passes through a mound at its north end, which has yielded several good 
relics of antiquity, and a few yards further on there are three standing-stones on a 
slight rising ground. 

The farm of Brodgar, from which the circle takes its name (Brodgeiri = a spear- 
shaped piece of land, from the shape of the point of land), is next passed, where a fine 
panoramic view of the large circle is obtained, and a very few minutes suffices to reach 
it. At a little distance from the large circle, in different directions, may be obseryed 
several bulky mounds of earth, and from their irregularity in disposition, shape, and 
size, they probably never formed part of the scheme of the remains of the stones, but 
were simply heaps of the earth removed in the course of excavating the trench 
surrounding the circle. These mounds, however, have yielded steatite urns, contain- 
ing burnt bones, attributable to the last period of Norse paganism. The circle itself 
is the largest of its sort in Great Britain, measuring within the stones a diameter of 
340 feet, to inner edge of ditch, 366 feet, to outer edge, 424 feet ; there are still erect 
thirteen stones, and a few prostrate. They are all arranged with the apex of the 
angle of fracture in one direction. There is a sort of bridge access across the ditch on 
the north and south. No burial has ever been discovered within the area. 

If the visitor takes up his position in the centre of the area, and looks towards the 
Watch-stone, he will detect another stone at a greater distance, in the exact same line, 
at a place called Tormiston (probably Thor's Stone). This, of itself, is evidence of a 
connexion between the outlying monoliths and this central circle which, with measure- 
ments and bearings, has been the subject of a recent astronomical theory of some 
merit, which will probably be further followed up to good result. 

For a distance to the north-west the district abounds with tumuli and prehistoric 
erections, including two circles without stones, and a dolmen. Before leaving the 
district, the visitor should note a standing-stone about 140 yards to the east of the 
circle, having evidence of being, at one time, surrounded by at least four others, 
the stumps of which remain. He-entering the vehicles, the same ground is gone 
over till the main road is reached, a few yards from the junction with which, and on 
the left hand, is situated the Stone of Tormiston, and the alignment, previously 
referred to, may be observed and verified from this end in passing. 

Maeshowe is shortly thereafter reached; the mound is about 36 feet high, and 
92 feet in diameter, and is surrounded, at a distance of forty feet, by an earthen 
rampart, about 4 feet high. The entrance to the internal chamber is on the west 
side, and is at present 36 feet long. The visitors should note the size of the stones 
forming the sides and roof of the passage, which are about 18 feet long, and the 
recess near the dooi-way, probably for receiving the stone, which served for a door. 
The central chamber is 14 feet 10 inches, by 15 feet 4 inches, and has three cells off 
it at about 2 feet above the floor level, each measuring 4 feet 6 inches, by 6 feet 
6 inches, 5 feet 9 inches, and 7 feet, respectively. The characters on the walls chiefly 
belong to the Norwegian division of the Scandinavian runes, and to the latest time of 
their use, and probably date a.d. 1150. (The inscriptions must not be associated with 
the erection or date of the structure, of which, doubtless, the carvers had as little 
information as we have to-day.) They are interesting as being the largest collection 
in Great Britain. In the left-hand comer, on entering, between the buttress and the 
wall, about 4 feet up, is an inscription containing the Runic alphabet, and between 
it and the entrance to nearest cell, there is an inscription, the lower portion of which 
is an attempt at depicting the vowels in the Zimouna, Bough, or Falmform, which was 
somewhat after the manner of the Ogham, the branches on one side of the stem -line 
indicating the class or division of the alphabet, the branch on the other side indicating 
the number of the letter in the class. Another example of these Palm runes is to be 
seen in the opposite comer of the chamber at the left side of the cell, at the beginning 
of the inscription. But the most interesting bit of carving remaining is the Dragon, 
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on tiie biitteesB, in the right-hanji cornwr facmg the entrance. Before leaving t)ie 
chamber take up a position with your back to the inner wall, and face the entranqe. 
The view through the enti-ancie passage is then very restricted, but careful obe^rvation 
will wiable you to discern, in the distance, the stone of Tormiston, already referred 
to ; and an intwesting fact, pointed out in the Paper referred to is, that the 4i*tance 
between this spot and the Bt<me at Tormiston is the aame as that from it to the 
Watch<-tt<me. 



KIRKWALL AND ITS CATHEDRAL. 

The run from Stromness to Scapa Bay takes about an hour. Shortly 
after rounding Houton Head, and passing the Holm of the same name 
will be observed the parish church of Orphir, at the east side of which, 
and almost adjoining it, are the remains of a circular church ; nothing 
but the semi-circular apse and a fragment of the arc on each side remain. 




Kirkwall Cathedral. Ground-plan. 

This is the only known church of the kind in Scotland, although there 
are five in England. This one was built in the beginning of the twelfth 
century. Near it stood the palace of the Earls of Orkney, probably at 
the site of the farm house nearest the ruin. In a bay in this vicinity 
King Haco arrived in Orkney after his defeat at Largs, and went over- 
land to Kirkwall, where he died in the Bishop's Palace. 

From the anchorage in Scapa Bay may be seen the roofs of the bouses 
in Kirkwall overtopped by the cathedral. The site chosen for its erection 
makes its tower a landmark seen from a longdistance, from Caithness in 
the south, and from several of the north Isles of Orkney. In Scapa Bay, 
N.N.W. from the anchorage, there is a distillery with a burn alongside 
of it running into the bay. At the mouth of this bum on its west side 
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is the Broch of Lingrow, with its numerous secondary huildiugs. This 
Broch yielded many interesting relics which now enrich the National 
collection in Edinburgh, some of the pottery being of a pattern not 
represented in any other museum in Europe. The walk from Scapa to 
Kirkwall is about two miles. In Kirkwall the cathedral claims special 



Kirkwall Cathedrid. Clioir looking east. 

interest. It was originally built by Earl Bognvald in 1138, and dedi- 
cated to his uncle Earl Magnus, who was slain in Egilsay ill 1116, and 
afterwards canonized. The building is smnll, but so beautifully pro- 
portioned that it creates in the mind a false impression of size. It is 
218 feet in length, and measures across aisles and nave 45 feet. Its 
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Barrowneea lends to its appearance ot height. It meaaurea 69 feet across 
the transepts, and has a trifonim and clerestory for its Trhole length on 
each side, as well as round the transepts. There are chapels attached 
to the east side of both transepts. Tlie body of King Haco lay in state 



Kirkwall Cathedral. The Ccossmg and Soutli Tiansept. 

here, and many earla and hishops have been interred within its walls, 
but few records of their resting-places are now preserved. The centre 
of the building is the oldest, but by some such artifice as re-casiug, 
secondary work with pointed arches, having round-headed ones abort 
them, is to be seen as in the arching of the principal piers supporting the 
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tower. The choir was lengthened by Bishop Stewart in the heginning 
of the sixteenth century by three bays. The probability is that heforu 
that time the choir tecminated in a semicircular apse. The junction of 
the old and new is well shown in the broad pillars, third from the central 
piers, in one of which, on the north side, relics supposed to be those of 
St. Magnus are preserved ; a specially driven stone on the cast end of 
the pillar marks the spot. Tlie three bays on the west end of the nave 
were added in the end of tlie sixteenth century by Bishop Reid, and it 
may be that the former west front was re-erected in its present position 



Kirkwall Cathedral, Doorway in South Tiansept, 

at that time. Very good examples of ornamentation in two colonrs of 
sandstone are to be seen in the doorways ; alternate rings, bands, and 
chequers of yellow and red being introduced with good effect. The 
vaulting of the three bays at this end was not completed, the present 
vaulting being only of lath and plaster. 

The remains of 8t. Rognvald are supposed to be deposited in the south 
wall of the choir aislo in the first bay from its junction with the tran'sept 
underneath a window. Some of the decorative colouring which doubtless 
overspread the intcrioi may be observed on the groining of the vaulting 
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and in<ml<UngB of arches at ike east end of the Bonth nave aisle. Several 
mason's marks are to be found inside, and are moro distinctly to be 
seen on the base course outside of the souUi transept. 

In tbe south transept are collected within a railing some sculptured 
stones, wood carving, tiles, &c., which have been found in the building, 
among which are effigies of St. Magnus, and St. Olaf, the former having 
a sword in hie hand, the remains of the tomb of Bishop Tullocb, and 

armorial bearings of different bishops and earls. Kutilated and 
neglected as the church is to-day, it is described by Worsaac as " incon- 
testably the most glorious monument of the time of the Norwegian 
dominion to be found in Scotland." 



Ei^wall Cathedral. View fram BouUi-eait. 

Two large brass alms-dishes were exhibited of very fine workman- 
ship, with representations of the Fall. Around the rim of one are the 
words, in raised capitols, " hab adah GBni.BN gods wookt wis soo VAna. 

ET OEBLEVSN IKI FABADIS, ANNO 1636." 

To the south of the cathedral stand the ruins of the Earl's Pulace 
and those of the Bishop's Palace. The former, built in the sixteenth 
century by Earl Fatiick Stewart, is a fine specimen of the Scotch baronial 
architecture of tbe time, iind with its large dimensions, its high pitched 
corbelled gables, and projecting bay windows, must have been a very 
I 
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imposing: structure. It contains a grand staircase, chapel, suites of 
rooms, and a large banqueting hall, 55 feet long by over 20 feet in width, 
having two fireplaces and four large windows. The larger fireplace 
presents the best specimen of the level arch in Scotland, and on the 
panels on the coroneted pillars on each side of it are the initials p. e. o. 
(Patrick, Earl of Orkney). It was in this house that Montrose last 
slept in a bed before his defeat at Corbiesdale. 

The Bishop's Palace, notable as the place where King Haco died, is 
in the form of a parallelogram, 112 feet by 27 feet, with a modern round 
tower in its l^.W. angle. The building has been altered and remodelled 
so frequently that little of the original remains. It consisted of three 
floors and attics. The tower was built by Bishop Reid, whose arms and 
initials are still to be seen on a panel near the top. About half way up 
the wall in a recessed arch stands a figure in a short tunic, having long 
hair, but it is not believed to represent that prelate. The tower is five 
stories in height. The lower story in the building seems to have been 
vaulted throughout. The others have only floors of wood. The tower 
is surrounded at the top by a double corbelled projecting cornice, with a 
parapet on its outer edge, leaving a pathway around the little square 
chamber forming its top story. Opposite the west front of the cathedral 
in Broad- street stands the market cross on its base of three steps. It 
bears the date 1627, and the remains of the iron staple which held the 
branks (or some such instrument) is still imbedded in it. Opposite this 
is the town house of the family of Baikie of Tankemess, originally 
the residence of some of the dignitaries of the cathedral, viz. the 
treasurer, sub-chanter, archdeacon and chancellor. The sculptured stone 
over the archway leading into the courtyard bears the date 1574, and a 
verse from the 22nd Psalm. 

At the other end of Broad-street stood the Castle of Kirkwall, built 
by the Saint Glairs of Orkney, in which family the earldom was vested 
from 1379 to 1468. An inscription in the wall of the Castle Hotel 
records its site, and a few relics of the building are also inserted in the 
wall. 

The name Kirkwall, from the Norse Kirkiuvagr or Church Bay, is not 
derived from the Church of St. Magnus, but from an older structure 
which stood in Bridge-street, about a hundred yards from the harbour on 
the east side of the street, supposed to have been erected by Rognvald, 
Brusi's son, to the memory of King Olaf the Holy, who perished at Stickle- 
stad in 1030, and it was to this church that the remains of Earl Magnus 
were brought on their arrival at Kirkwall to wait the completion of the 
cathedral to receive them. 

EGILSAY. 

Prom the top of the tower of Kirkwall Cathedral a very flne view is 
obtained. Several of the l^orth Isles of Orkney are visible, and among 



them almost directly north at a distance of eleven miles, lies the island 

■f ^- 'J, where St. Kaguus was murdered by his cousin. The name 

I /il-.f is of douhtfal derivation, opinion being divided between Egil, 




FUd of Church in Egilaay . 

a proper name (Egils-isle), and the Celtic Eglais, from the Latin Ecclesia 
(church isle). The island is famous as having been the scene of the 
tragedy referred to, as well as from the fact that on it there is a very 
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ancient church of unique structure. It is highly probable that it was on 
account of the presence of the church there that the carl cousins selected 
it as a meeting-place to arrange their dilterences. The church consists 
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of nave and chancel with a round tower incorporated at the west end of 
the nave, and is the only known instance of such a combination. The 
tower in some respects resembles those of Ireland, and contained four 
stages, one above the other ; one entrance to the tower seems to have 
been over the nave, but under the roof. The tower has a diameter of 7 feet 
8 inches internally at the base, is slightly tapering, and about 45 feet 
high. The top of it which was removed in 1782 was shaped like a 
conical dome, and there was a slight projection running round the tower 
below the dome. The roof of the nave seems to have been of wood with 
apartments between it and the stone roof of the building, while the 
chancel is stone-vaulted with a chamber above. The church is visible 
from the tower of the cathedral, and, like the cathedral itself, forms a 
landmark visible for a long distance. 
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SECTION VI. 

MONDAY, JUNE 26, 1899. 

KEISS, CAITHNESS. 

■^ » HE county of Caithness ia remarkably rich in prehistoric ri 
flC^ ohambeied caima, groups or alignments of standing-stones, cist- 
burials, and £rochs, or ao-called Pictisb towers. Groups of cham' 
bered caims, both of the long and shori: form, and homed at both ends, 
and also of the round form, in the Yarhouse Hills, and atGarrywhin, near 
Bruan, seven miles south of Wick, and at Camster, about fourteen miles 
from Wick, have been investigated and described by the late Mr. A. H. 
Bhind {Ulster Journal of Archeology, 1854, p. 100) and Dr. Joseph 
Anderson ("Scotland in Pagan Times, Bronze and Stone Ages," 1886, 
pp. 229-267). Alignments, or groups of stunding stones arranged in 
rows, analogous to those of Camac in Brittany, but on a smaller scale, at 
Tarhouse, Clyth (four hundred stones in twenty-two rows of 50 yards), 
and Camster, and an oval (226 feet in length) of thirty-five stones at 
Achkinloch, in Latheron, are also described (" Scotland in Pagan 
Times," 1886, pp. 126-134). But the Brochs, of which about eighty 
have been enumerated in the county (Anderson's "List of the Brochs 
ia ArehsBologia Scotica," vol. v., p. 178), are by far the most numerous 
and striking of the Prehistoric remains, and nowhere have so many of 
them been excavated as in the district of Keiss. 

The village of Eeiss lies on the north-west side of the Bay of Keiss, 
seven miles north of Wick, and a quarter of a mile north of the village 
is Eeiss Castle, the manor house of the estate of Eeiss, the property of Sir 
Francis Tress Barry, Bart., m.p. for Windsor. Of the eight Brochs which 
he' has excavated within the past ten years, three are situated wittiin a 
radius of about a quarter of a mile between the castle and the viUage ; 
one is at the head of the bay, about two miles to the south, and another 
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is at Nybster, nearly the same distance to tlie nortli of tbe castle. The 
others being more distant are beyond the reach of the preseat excnr- 
fiion. 

The Ebiss Ssocb, behind tbe village and close to the seashore, was 
dng into by the late Ur. Samuel Laing, ic.p., in 1864, and is described 
at " the Harbour li£ound"in his "Prehistoric Uemains of Caithness" 
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(1866), p. 22. Sut his excavations were merely sufficient to enable 
him to conjectnre that the building must he classed among the Brochs, 
and the whole of the details hare since been worked out by Sir Francis 
Burry, Bart. The Broch is a dry-built circular tower, having a wall 12 ft. 
thick, enclosing an area, or court, 38 feet in diameter and open to the 
sky. The entrance faced the sea, but on that side only the foundationa 
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nmain. The wall on the land aide remains to a height of ahout 12 feet. 
To the left of the entrance a doorway in the interior wall gives access 
to the stair constructed is tlie thickness of the wall, which presumably led 
np to a series of circular galleries superimposed ahove each other, with 
openings for light looking into the interior court, as may still be seen in 
the more entire Brochs of Mousa, Glenelg, and Dun Carloway. There 
is a blocked entrance with a guard chamber on the opposite side of the 
court. Throughout the interior are remains of seeomlarr constructions. 



Eeiu Boad Bioch. Foundation courseB of exleriar wall of older 
(From a Pbotaerapli by Sir F. T. Rsjtj, 'Ban.) 

the foundations of which are placed on the debris at various levels, 
showing successive phases of occupation. Out-buildings of various 
kinds surround the exterior in a very irregular manner. Among the 
objects found have been pieces of rude pottery — several with impressed 
chovrony ornamentation — two small pieces of Roman " Samian ware," 
B small crucible with a portion of melted bronze adhering to the 
bottom of the interior ; hone pins and implements of deer-hom, including 
a long>handled comb with eight prongs on the toothed end ; a mould, a 
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lamp, and a rudely -shaped cup of sandetono ; several grain rubbers, and 
a large stone mortar, similar to those used for husking barley. Among 
the food refuse were bones of the common domestic animals and birds, 
including the Great Auk, antlers of red deer of great size, end quantities 
of the shells of the common edible shellfish of the adjacent coast. 



Keiss Bood Broob. Inleriov, Bhowing entrance to slair snd rooms in tbiulmeu of 
vttll, and purtitiotis of sliibs io area. 

(From a Pholograph by Sir F. T. B.-irrJ, Barl.) 

The Bboch at tlm "Wanr. Gatk is also situated close to the seashore, 
about halfway between the village and Eciss Cusde. It is of smaller 
size, having an internal diameter of 26 feet, and a wall 13 feet thick. 
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Only about 6 feet of the height reniamB. The entrance faces the sea, 
and U 2 feet 10 inches in width at the outside, 'widening inwarda and 
showing two pairs of door-checks formed of slabs sot upright edgeways 
in the wall, and projectiiig from 6 to 8 inchcB. There is no stair. Two 
secondary walls cross the interior from front to back, and the entrance 
passage is prolonged exteriorly through a cluster of out-buildings, one 
of which showed part of its beehive-roofing. Among the objects fonnd 
in this Broch, which were of the usual character, the most remarkable 



Keim Boad Broch. Interior, showirg entrance* to Chambeta in tliiekness of wall. 
(From a Fbotograph b7 Sir F. T. Bsn7, Bart.) 

was a large jar of coarse, unglazed pottery, which when reconstructed 
from its fragments measured 17 inches in height by 17j inches in dia- 
meter at the mouth, tapering to 7 inches iu diameter at the bottom. 

The Boio BsocH, close to the public road from Eei?s to John o' Groats, 
and less than a quarter of a mile from the two seaside Brochs, is the 
largest and most interesting of the three. The main structure, or Broch 
proper, has an internal diameter of 34 feet, and a total thickness of wall 
of 15 feet 9 inches; hut the original wall seems to hare been only about 
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12 to 13 feet thick, and an exterior facing of from 2 to 3 feet thick has 
been added all round. The entrance faces K.E., and is 2 feet 6 inches 
wide, having checks for a door about halfway in. On the right side of 
the passage is a guardchamber. To the left of the main entrance is the 
entrance to a stair in the thickness of the wall, with twelve steps re- 
maining, and an oblong chamber 12 feet by 5 feet at the bottom of the 
stair. Across the court to the right of the main entrance is another stair 
with eleven steps remaining, and at its foot the largest chamber known 
to have been found in a Broch, being 30 feet in length and 4 feet in 
width. None of the roofing stones remain, but its walls are entire to 
the height of 6 feet, and the rounded end is coved by overlapping stones. 
Tl)e interior court is subdivided by partitions of slabs set on end, and 
there is a large underground chamber beneath the floor level. There is 
also a small chamber in the wall, to which access is gained from the 
court through a square opening cut in a slab forming the front of the 
chamber. A unique feature of this Broch is that a circular court about 
33 feet in diameter has been added in front of the main entrance, and 
partially founded on the exterior wall of the Broch, where it touches it 
tangentially. Outbuildings of the usual kind are placed around the ex- 
terior walls, and the whole group is surrounded by a massive enclosing 
wall, irregularly circular, at a distance of 40 to 50 feet outside the wall 
of the Broch proper. 

Among the articles found in this Broch were several bone pins, one 
finely made with an ornamented head, a bone needle, a long-handled 
comb, a small bronze ring, a disc of stone, H inches diameter, with 
incised markings resembling runes ; whorls, whetstones, a stone lamp, 
a stone cup, and several grooved stone weights or sinkers, &c. 
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SECTION VII. 

TUESDAY, JWNi: 27, 1899. 



^^>f ILEAN M6B is the largest of a Bmall group of islands in the 
r^ Sound of Jura, south of and directly opposite to the promon- 
^"" tory which divides Loch Swine from the Sound. This island 
contains the remains of St. Carmaip;'s Church and other ruins, also some 



tombatones with earring. Eilmorey, in Knapdale, on the mainland, 
three miles south of Castle Swine, contains aome very intereating 
ecclesiaatical and other remains, which axe close to the shore. 
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At tbe north end of the ieland the mins of St, Carmaif^'s Church 
itdll he fonnd. The building is 37 feet 3 inches long, and 19 feet 
11 incheB broad, divided into two compartmentB, forming chancel and 
nave. 

The chancel has two narrow and deeply-splayed windows in the 
eastern gable, and another light in-the northern wall. The chancel- 
arch has been filled in, leaving only a small, flat-beaded doorway, with 



Church of St. Carmoig, Eilean M6r. Eaat elerution. 

an aperture at one side (see plan of chancel, p. 123). In the Bonthom 
ride there is an arched recess in the thickness of the wall, containing 
the mutilated effigy of an eccleaiastio. The chancel roof is vaulted, 
and over the vanlt is a small chamber with a square-headed aperture on 
its west gable : the nave is roofless. 
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South-east of the church ia a amaU ruined structure, 9 feet 6 inohes 
in lei^h, knowi; aa the tomb of St. Carmaig. 

At the west end of the church is a cross about 6 feet in height, on 
the east face of which are some carvings, representing a horaoman, and 
a nondescript animal, resembling an elephant ; and on the highest point 
of the island is the stump of another sculptured cross. 



Church of St. Carmaig, Eilean Mdr. Cbanuel-arcli, from Nave. 



At the Bouth-eastem part of the idland there is a small Toofless 
building, internally 11 feet square, said to be the cell erected by 
St. Carmaig when he first landed on the island. 
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Gigha Islaad.' 

The Tisit to thU ialand was made on the recommendation of Friacipal 
EhjrB, M..D.,Sbn. Ftllow, who was anxious to have the reputed Ogam-stone 
caiefully examined.' The island is about six miles long by about one 
and a-half miles broad, and is iour miles distant from the mainland of 
the Eintyre coast. Gigha belongs to Mr. W. J. Yorke Scarlett ; on 



St. Catan'a Churcli, Giglia Island. last elevation. 

it are some ecclesiastical remains at £ilchattan, near the village of 
Ardnimish. 

' See map, page 1S8. 

' The distance frum the landing- placp, or pier, at the eoutli-eiist end of the island 
to the stone is about a mile, after passing the north entraace to the manaion-houae, 
and tnming np the first road to the left. Passing the ruins of a uhapel, and some 
interesting slabs, the path lies strai|;ht to the base of the hnoU on which the slone 
stand*. (It is figured in Cuptftin White's " ArehBeological Sketches in Knapdale," 
plate IV.). There are mrenil tumuli luid otbei remains at the northern end ol the 
island, but thi-re is no proper landing-place or load there. 
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A whole day could be well apent on this pleasant and pictnreBque 
island in examining the forts, cromlecliB, boulders with cup-and-circle- 
tnarkingB, croBses, and ecctesiaetical remains. Of the latter, the chnrch 
of St. Catan is the most interesting. Internally it measures 33 feet 
by 15 feet 2 inches ; the east window still remains, indicating a building 
of thirteenth- century date. This window is a narrow lancet, 5 feet in 
height (see drawing). The remains of a large octagonal font may be 
seen at the east end of the church. 




t. Catan'a, Gigha. East Windovr. 



Crow, Gigha. 



There are some sculptured slabs lying about and a broken cross, the 
latter measuring about 3 feet in length. 

There is another broken cross erect in an old burying-ground near 
Tarbcrt farm, and not far from it is a pillar-stone, 7 feet liigh. 

Still farther to the north will be found what T. S. Muir considers 
the moat interesting spot in Gigha : — 

" Concflive Bciitlered over a weitd-looking plot so many uyclopean-like cells, 

cromleclia, kistyoens, or whatever else or otherwise jou may call them, each 

more or leas slantingly roofed over with a ponderous alab, and showing in two 

or three of them appearances of pasaagea, in all likelihood, to underground 

chambeis." 

There are three hill forts, and some cup-marked sea rocks, north of 
Eilchnttan, on the west side of the island. 

On Cara, a small island south of Gigha, there is a ruined chopel ; 
it measures externally 29 feet in length ; the east and west ends 
are nearly entire ; there is no opening in the east end ; the doorway was 
in the middle of the north side. 

For an account of the Gigha Ogam, see page 167. 



an Stearriail 




Mull of Cara 
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SECTION VIII. 

(SUPPLEMENTARY.) 

Pakt I. 

HE foregoing pages, descriptive of the places and objects visited, 
were written before the voyage was commenced, and were pub- 
lished in the form of an Illustrated Guide, for the use of the 
members of the paity on the tour. The adoption of the past tense 
instead of the future, and the introduction, of some minor changes and 
corrections is all that was necessary to transform the matter, already in 
type, into a record of the proceedings, as fortunately the programme 
originally settled on, after much care and deliberation, was carried out 
in a surprisingly faithful manner, taking into account the distances 
traversed and the difficulty of access both by sea and land, of the 
greater portion of the places visited. Soijae new illustrations, taken 
from sketches and measurements made on the journey, have been intro- 
duced, and others in the Guide withdrawn where they were found to 
have been defective. Advantage is now taken of the opportunity of 
reproducing some of the many excellent photographs taken on the trip, 
and the comparison of some of the structures as they now exist, with 
the illustrations already given, most of which were drawn nearly fifty 
years ago, will form an interesting study, and show the extent of the 
ravages of time in that period. 

Of the photographs I have had an opportunity of examining, those 
of Mrs. Shackleton come first, both as regards number and execution. 
Mrs. Simpson's are not far behind — her photographs at Kildalton, taken 
at 9 o'clock on the evening of 20th June, are marvellous. Mr. Kirker's 
collection is very fine ; and the llev. Dr. Buick, Mr. T. J Westropp, and 
Mr. Law Bros secured many good pictures. Dr. Fogerty was very 
successful, and some others appear to have worked diligently, but I have 
not yet seen their pictures. 

Sanda, our first resting-place, was reached at 2 o'clock in the after- 
noon, after a run of three hours from Belfast, steaming at a moderate 
rate. The weather though more settled than when starting, was dull 
and cloudy, and not well suited for the use of the camera. The exami- 
nation of the two weatlierworn crosses, and the remains of the little 
church a short distance from the landing-place, did not occupy more 
than one hour, and the short walk on land was much appreciated by 
those who had been threatened with mat de mer ; it was a complete 
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id on again joining the ship they mm 
" sea-legs," and for the rest of the voyage no one aaffered any incon- 
venience in this respect.' 

Out course now brought us round the striking and pictoresqae head- 
land of the Hull of Cautyre, round which we steamed very closely, and, 
with a fresh breeze, bright sunshine, and genial warmth, the ever- 
changing view of the magnificent coast scenery was greatly enjoyed. 



Eildalton Church and Smaller Croas^from the north-east. 
(From a Fboti^apb by Mr. Shacklelon-I 

After a delightful run of two hours, we anchored again in Ardmore 
Bay shortly after six o'clock, and immediately after dinner landed on 
Islay. A. pleasant walk of a couple of miles brought us to Kildalton 
graveyard, containing the ruins of the eborch and a large cross, while on 
the side of the road is another high cross. The latter cross is shoirn to 

' At Sanda the doorway of the church is in tbe north wall, and haa a flat lintel ; 
the nuall window in the south wall has sloping jambs, which, with the head o( liut^, 
have a broad chamfer running round ; the remaini ol the stone altar, under the east 
window, are still to be seen.. 
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thb right of the view of the church ; the large cross In'the' graVeyardis 
not vary distinctly seen near the wall of the church. -The head ol 
the Btnaller cross, east face, is shown ; it has a. device of a geoluetrio^ 
pattern, ^d is of quitp a different type to the krget eross. In the 
church are several monnments which, though rather rodely executed, 
(Old in low relief, are of considerable interest. In the recess in the 
south wall, close to the east gable (see the interior view), is a represen- 
tation of a knight in armour on an upright slab, and there is some 
lettering to the right of the figure, rather illegible, in which may, with 
difficulty, he traced, hic j&cei . . . ak . . ; to the left is a small human 
figsre. This monument appears to have been intended for a recumbent 
position ; it is now placed upright in a recess in the wall, where a 
window existed. This window ia now blocted up externally, hut the 
jambs and arch can still be seen. 



Smaller Cross, Kildalton (west face). 
(From a Photogiaph b; Mis. Shackleton.) 

This monument belongs to the fourteenth century period. The 
pointed lasimt on the head has taken the place of the helm, and attached 
to the batinet is the camail, or tippet of mail, which did not go out until 
the commencement of the fifteenth century ; the feet appear to be 
covered with socks of mail lengthened into a point, which indicates a 
period before iol{treU, formed of articulated plate, were in use as cover- 
ings for the feet. SolUreU came into use in the fourteenth century, and 
their absence would indicate that the monument belongs to the early 
period of that century. , (See page 138.) 

The date of the church, as indicated by the two lights in the east 
gable, with > pointed arches outside, and round-headed arches inside, 
E2 
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iTOold denote the transitional period to tiie poisted B^le of tha 
thirteenth century, and i«, therefore, a little earlier t-hftft tbe 
mooanient. 

Before the aie of the altar is another knight's tomb'; there ia t 
.floriated cross, with a lai^ ^word, to one side of the shafts and a hand 
of foliage to the other. There is another slab with a plain, raised, 



"EtiBt end Interior of Kildnlton Chutcb. 
(From a. Ffaolograph by Mn. Simpson.) 

Latin cross, also several other slabs. In the south-west comer of the 
chnrch is a quaint tombstone, on which is represented a musket and 
powder-horn, surrounded by an inscription, in incised capitaU, "naiR 
lieih'chabl. u. gowthob, who liteb in eboaik (?) <uro depastbk this 

LIIX THE FIfTEEMTH DAT OF FBBBUABBI, 1696 . . . TEABES." 

fThe proprietor ii Mrt. Bflmaay, of Kildaiton House, seven miles 



KILDALTON. 
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from Port Ellen. The conntry aroand is very^Bparsely popnlated ; there 
is a large expanse of moor-land and heather, and as we retraced our 
Btepa over the undulating ground to where the boats waited on the 
beach, the scene was very beautiful. Though it was' nearly 10 o'clock 
before we returned to the ship, there was even then sufficient light on 
land and water to see and admire the ohanning surroundings of the Bay 
o( Ardmote, in which we anchored for the first night of the voyage. 



i|;y in Suiilli WitU oS Kilil.uLOii Cliurulj. 
(From a Pholograph by Mn. Simpjon.) 



Next morning, at 5 o'clock, an early start was made for Oronsay, 
and as we sailed northwards, through the Sound of Islay, most of the 
party came on deck to view the striking scenery. We had the Paps of 
Jura to the right, and the east coast of Islay to the left. Oronsay was 
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leacbed at 8^'cloclc, The proprietor, General Sir John C, M'Neill, 
K.C.B., T.O., Cdonsay Hoose, hod instructed his manageT, who is also 
the local pilot, to meet the party,, and show us the raina of the Priory, 
and other places of inteFest on the island. The minB are rery care- 
fully conserved by Sir John M'lf eill. His brother, Mr. Halcolm M'lTeill, 
has a mariae residence close to the Priory. 



Oronsay Priorj. Window in Side Chapel, looking west. 
(From a PhotOETapb hy Mr. Kickei.) 

In the small chapel to the south of tlie nave there ia a curious 
■window in the west wall, a photograph of wliieb, from the inside, is 
pven. It is about 2 feet in height, and is furmed of a single stone, 
the slab having been perforated in the solid. The window is finished 
with a trefoil head ; this window gave liglit to a small apartment over 
the chapel. 

The structure marked bam and byre on the plan (see page 32, ante), 
and described as snob in the estract on p. 167, seems to have been 
originally the prior's lodging, and the building south of it was the 
prior's chapel. 

The apartment marked Chapter House on the plan has been con- 
Terted into a burial-place for the M'Eeill family. A doorway facing 
the east, with a gable over, has been erected. This is shown on the 
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pbotogAipIi here reproduced; a portion Ol the prior's chapel, audita 
BO^tli i^uDF entrance, is seen to the right hand. 

The so-called hermit's cell, or sacrament house, is an aumbry of a 
size latter than usud; aumhries were formed by making recesses in 
the thickness of the southern wall of the church near the altar. In 
the present instance, a massive buttress, on the outside, adds consider- 
ably to the thickness of the masonry whero the aumbry was placed, 
and advantage was taken of this to get a greater depth than tlie 
thickness of an ordinary trail would permit of ; beyond this no signi- 
ficance can be attached to its construction. The high altar is detached 
from the east wall. 



Alter our examination of Oronsny, all were on board shortly after 10 
o'clock, and the journey was resumed for lona. We were siipriied to find 
that the course taken brought ue to the west of the Island of loua instead 
of through the Sound, the depth of water in the lowest portion of which 
is much more than is sufficient for our vessel. This entailed some loss 
flf time in steaming around the northern portion of the island, and 
entering the Sound from the north, and as the anchorage selected was 
more than a mile from the landing-place, still further delay was caused. 
This inconvenience was, in a measure, ameliorated by the promptness. 
-with which Hr. David iSac Brayue's local agent, Mr. Alexander Bitchie, 
came alongside with the capacious landing boats, and took the party 
ashore. Mr. Bitchie acted as guide until the local clergyman, the 
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Ber. Archibald HacmilUn, kindly took charge of the party, and^inted 
out, in detail, the featnres ol this moat interesting spot. tit. Macmillan, 
since he came to reside on the island, has made a stady of its history 
and antiquities, and has published a work on the subject of great Rvalue 
to anyone desiring information on the subject.' 

During our visit, Mr. Uac Brayne's daily steamer from Oban landed 
a large party of tourists on the island. The facilities thus afforded 
bring lona within easy access of all. The antiquities here are the^best. 
known of all those visited on the tour. 



loiin (jBthedial, from tlie «uutli-eua[. 
(Frorn a Photograph b; Mrt. Simpson.) 

The party were photographed, in a large group, by Messrs. Maclure, 
Macdouald & Co., of Glasgow, and a fine picture has been the result ; 
there are about eighty figures in it. The cathedral forms an excellent 
background. The plate measures 15 inchcB by 12 inches. 

The island of looa has been the property of the Argyll family for 
about two hundred years. The present Duke has this year, and since 



2>. ad. i illuitrated. 
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our visit, made oyer the ruins to trustees, under certain conditions, one 
of wbicli is that the buildings are to be re-roofed. 

The deed of transfer is a document likelj to become of historical 
interest, and as it was executed the year in which the two Societies 
visited lona, its interest is further enhanced. The text of the document 
is therefore here given in full : — 

<< Deed of trust by His Grace the Duke of Argyll relative to lona Cathedral and 
ruins. 

''I, the most noble George Douglas Glassell Campbell, Duke of Argyll, Marquis 
of Kintyre and Lome, k.o., k.t., considering that, for fifty-three years, since my 
succession to the estates of the Argyll family, I have found myself the proprietor of 
the island of lona, with its ancient architectural remains, and that elsewhere in 
Scotland its ancient cathedrals have been generally appropiiated to public use as 
parochial churches, and are not, therefore, the subjects of individual ownership, 
whilst the cathedral of lona, the most interesting of them all, has long been wholly 
deserted, and has no position or recognition whatever corresponding to its public 
interest : Considering further that I have laid out a considerable sum in preserving 
the cathedral from further decay, and have so strengthened and repaired the walls, 
that it is now nearly fit to be re-roofed : Considering further that although the said 
architectural remains may be safe in my hands, and in the hands of my immediate 
successors, yet the vicissitudes of personal position and character in those to whom 
such property may descend oflfer a very imperfect security for the protection of, or for 
the appropriate use of, buildings of such great historic interest to the whole Christian 
world, and that I have come to the conclusion that it would be well for me to transfer 
my right of property and ownership in the said buildings to a public trust in con- 
nexion with the Established Church of Scotland : Therefore I do hereby dispone and 
convey to and in favour of the persons hereinafter named as the present holders of 
the several offices hereinafter mentioned so long as they shall continue to hold such 
offices, viz. the Eight Kev. John Pagan, d.d.. Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland ; Sir John Cheyne, q.c. Procurator of the said Church of Scotland ; 
the Very Eev. Robert Herbert Story, d.d., ll.d., Glasgow, principal Clerk of the said 
General Assembly; the Very Kev. James Cameron Lees, d.d., ll.d.. Minister of the 
High Kirk, Edinburgh (commonly called St. Giles's Cathedral) ; the Rev. Pearson 
M'Adam Muir, d.d.. Minister of St. Mungo's Church, Glasgow (commonly called 
Glasgow Catheditd) ; Sir William Muir, k.c.s.i., d.c.l.. Principal of the University 
of Edinburgh ; the said Very Eev. Robert Herbert Story, Principal of the University 
of Glasgow ; the Kev. Alexander Stewart, d.d.. Principal of St. Mary's College, 
St. Andrews ; and Sir William Duguid Geddes, ll.d.. Principal of the University of 
Aberdeen ; and to the persons who shall from time to time succeed to those before 
named in the said several offices, and that as trustees for the purposes after mentioned, 
or to such of the persons before named, and of those succeeding to them as aforesaid 
as shall accept, all and whole those three parts of the island of lona, in the county of 
Argyll, which form the site of what are called the ruins of lona, comprehending the 
cathedral, the ancient chapel of St. Gran and the nunnery, and the adjoining burying- 
grounds, together with the said buildings themselves and all the ancient tombstones 
and relics in and about the same, and the enclosing walls of the said subjects, which 
portions of the said island hereby disponed are coloured pink on the plan or sketch 
annexed, and subscribed by me as relative hereto ; and are bounded as shown on the 
said plan or sketch ; with entry as at the date of delivery hereof ; and I assign the 
writs, but to the effect only of maintaining and defending the right of my said 
disponees and their foresaids in the subjects hereby conveyed, and for that purpose I 
bind and oblige myself and my heirs and successors to make the same forthcoming to 
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my said disponees and their foresaids on all necessary occasions upon a receipt and 
obligation for redeliyery thereof within a reasonable time and under a suitable penalty ; 
but these presents are granted in trust always for the purposes following, Tiz»i 
(1) The said subjects shall be held by the said trustees and their foresaids for behoof 
■yfy and as inalienably, except in the event after mentioned, connected with the Church 
of Scotland, as at present by law established, and shall be preserved, used, and 
managed (subject always to the provisions hereof) in accordance with such directions 
as may from time to time be given, or such rules and regulations as may from time to 
time be framed in regard thereto by the said trustees acting on behalf of the said 
Church ; (2) I declare it to be my wish that the cathedral shall be re-roofed and 
restored so as to admit of its being used for public worship, under the direction of the 
said trustees, and the other ruins carefully preserved ; but it is my hope and wish 
that the said trustees will, and may occasionally allow, as it may be convenient, the 
members of other Christian churches to hold services within the said cathedral, as I 
have myself allowed during my ownership thereof ; and to prevent any doubt on the 
subject, I hereby expressly declare that the parish minister and kirk -session of lona 
for the time being shall have no part in the management of the said subjects, or of the 
worship in the cathedral (except in so far as the use thereof may be allowed to them 
for the purpose of worship by the trustees), all such powers «being solely vested in the 
trustees foresaid ; (3) I specially provide and declare that it shall not be lawful for 
the trustees acting under these presents ever to sell, alienate, or burden with debt the 
subjects hereby disponed or any part thereof ; (4) In the event of the said Church of 
Scotland being disestablished, I hereby declare it to be my wish that the said subjects 
shall be and become the property of such church or body of Protestants and Presby- 
terians as Her Majesty's Secretary for Scotland, Her Majesty's Lord- Advocate for 
Scotland, and the Sheriff of the county of Argyll for the time being, or the majority 
of them shall, in their own absolute discretion, determine to be the Church or body 
most nearly representative of the previously Established Church of Scotland ; and the 
said trustees hereinbefore appointed shall be bound to denude of the said subjects 
hereby disponed in favour of such new ex-officiis trustees as the said Secretary for 
Scotland, Lord-Advocate for Scotland, and Sheriff of the county of Argyll, or tlie 
majority of them, shall appoint as most suitable to represent the said last -mentioned 
Church or body, and thereafter the said trustees so appointed, and their successors in 
office, shall hold the said subjects for behoof of such Church or body, but subject to 
all the provisions and declarations herein contained as applicable to the altered circum- 
stances, and particularly to the declai-ation that it shall never be lawful to the trustees 
to sell, alienate, or burden with debt the said subjects, or any part thereof : and I 
consent to registration hereof for preservation. In witness whereof these presents, 
written on this and the preceding page by Douglas Grordon Hunter, clerk to Messrs. 
l^indsay, Howe & Co., Writers to the Signet, Edinburgh, are, together with said plan 
or sketch annexed, subscribed by me at Inveraray on the twenty -second day of September 
eighteen hundred and ninety-nine, before these witnesses. Her Grace, Ina, Duchess of 
Argyll, and Francis Eohertson Mac Donald, Doctor of Medicine, Inveraray. 

*« (Signed), ** Argyll. 

" Ina Argyll, Witness. 
'*F. R. Mac Donald, Witness." 

Leaving lona at 4 o'clock, p.m., the harbour of Scarnish, in Tiree, 
was reached at 6.15 o'clock ; the atmosphere was a little hazy, and the rate 
of progress on this portion of the journey was very slow. At Scarnish. 
we were met by Mr. Macdiarmid, the local agent of the owner, the 
Duke of Argyll ; by his Grace's instructions, he had been waiting for 



KirknpoU.Chureh, Tirec. 
(From a Photograph by Mr. Kirker.) 
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OB since 3 o'clock. Eirkapoll, two miles distant from the landiog-pluce, 
was visited, and die remains of the two ancient churches, and several 
interesting grave slabs, vere examined. At Soroby there are more 
ancient tombetones and a remarkable cross. 

The ruins of "St. Patrick's Church" at Kennavara, the furthest 
vest point of Tiree, and about six miles from vrhere we landed, and the 
other ancient sites, vere not visited, as only two vehicles, carrying three 
persons each and a driver, were obtainable. The Suke, who took a 
great interest in the expedition, mentioned, in a letter to the writer. 



Dunyegan Caslle — lEntraaee Porch. 
(Fiom a, Photograpfa by Mn. Shackleton.) 

that the island abounds in stone implements, but ttmo would be needed 
to search for them. He also suggested our visiting Eileann uaomh, 
the Hinba of St. Columba's time, an island north-west of Scarba, one 
of the Gorveloch group, containing one of the few bee-hive cells now 
remaining in Scotland, but as the programme was already quite filled, 
it was not possible to take it in. 

Next morning wo aachored in the beautiful land-locked harbour of 
Canna at 7.30 o'clock, aad, shortly after, landed in the ship's boats. A 
walk of a mile brought us to the cross near to the old graveyard. 
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The cross vas in the middle ol d field, , tecently ploughed up, but the 
proprietor, Ur. AJlan Thoiiv thfioghtfolly preserrad an excellent path- 
wayito tuid'-arbHod the ctoBS,lwhich. enabled the party to examine it 
with ease. A drawing of the «Bst.fai», tnd one side, by Mr. Westropp, 
ia given at p. 67, The cnribna croSs shaft, depicted on p. 68, was 
examined on the lawn in front of Mr.'Thom's residence, after which we 
got on. board, and Bt«amed ont-of the.harhoarfor Dunvegan at d.SOa.m., 
arriving at 12.30 a.m. .. ' , ■ ■ 



The mn from Tiree to Canna and Dunvegan brought us close to the 
the island of Hum, the mountuin peaks at which are of remarkable 
grandear, and, Hearing the Isle of Skye, the dark serrated outline of the 
Cuchullin Hills showed out boldly against the horizon. The sea was a 
dead calm, and there was a slight haze on the land, which, ]ater in the 
day, during out visit to Dunvegan, turned into rain. The barometer 
was steady at 29-9 ; the air quite mild — almost warm. 
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I , . Arrived at Dunvegan Castle, the party ■weie received bjr Kacleod of 

I STacleod, the twenty-third chieftain of his clan ; having been iuttoduced 

to the memberB of his family, we were conducted by him through 

I the ca'atle. The famoiis Dunvegaa Cup, of Irish design and workman- 

ship, was greatly admired, and several photographs of it were taken ; 

i" two views by Mr. Kirker, and one by Mrs. Shackleton, are here repro- 

duced. This cap is fully described at p. 74, ante. The celebrated 
drinking-horn was shown, and the Brataeh Shi, or fairy dag of the 



The DunvBgan Cup— Perspective View. 
(Frem a I^otogcaph by Mrs. .ShackktoD.) 

family; also original letters from Dr. Johnson after his visit in 1773, 
and from Sir "Walter Scott, written in 1815, to the grandfather of the 
present chieftain. It was here that Sir Walter conceived the idea of 
writing "The Lord of the Isles," and, on his visit to Dunvegan, 
accumulated much of the material for that charming historical romance. 
The dungeon, the fairy chamber, the coats of mail, and family pictures, 
also relics of Prince Charlie, were shown and examined, after which a 
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copj of the Illustrated Descriptive Guide to the places yisited, printed 
on large paper, rubricated, and bound in vellum, was presented to 
Macleod as a memento of the visit of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, and of the Cambrian Archaeological Association, to Dunvegan. 

In making the presentation on behalf of the party, the Bev. Dr. 
Buick said : — 

^* Macleod of Macleod, it now devolves upon me, as one of the Yice- 
Presidents of the Boyal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, to convey to 
you the best thanks of the members present for the opportunity you 
have so kindly given ns of seeing for ourselves your alicient, historic, 
and picturesque home, and of making the acquaintance of yourself — ^the 
representative of a long line of illustrious and heroic Highland chiefs. 

'' I undertake the duty with pleasure, but, like another Irishman, of 
whom I have often heard, * I wish to say a few words before I begin.' 
You will understand, then, that I have not that fluency of expression, 
and that facility in the production of the flowers of rhetoric, which are 
generally supposed to be characteiistic of Iiishmen ; as also that I am 
an Ulsterman, and, in consequence, far removed from the subtle influences 
of that celebrated stone which gives to its devotees the power of paying 
compliments so appropriate and so exquisite in flnish that some very 
matter-of-fact peoi)le will insist upon it that they carry along with them 
a suspicion, or, perhaps, I should say, rather more than a suspicion, of 
exaggeration and unreality. 

** And now having said this much for myself, let me speak for the 
others as well. We are greatly indebted to you, sir, for the welcome 
you have so cordially given us, and still more for the attention you have 
so graciously paid us. We have spent a charming time under your roof. 
"We have been greatly interested in all we have heard and seen — ^in 
the famous horn and Irish cup ; in the fairy chamber and dungeon grim ; 
in the wonder-working flag and Jacobite relic ; in the letters of Johnson 
and Scott ; and in the splendid and attractive views from your walls 
and windows. We go away wiser than we came, and we carry with us 
memories that are sunnier far than the day is bright. We shall not 
soon forget our visit here. Again we thank you with all our hearts, 
and as good words are specially good when backed up by corresponding 
deeds, and your old proverb still holds^* giff gaff makes guid fieens,' 
we ask your acceptance of this copy of our Guide-book, which you may 
wish to keep as a souvenir of our visit, and giving it, we wish you, 
Madame Macleod, and your daughters long life, a full cup, and that 
blessing which maketh lich, and addeth no sorrow. May you have a 
measure of health, prosperity, and happiness proportioned to the capacity 
of your famous horn, and* may your romantic home, * Dun vegan high,' 
see many another century in and out, and need as little in the future, 
as in the past, the intervention of your fairy flag ! " 
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The Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, Chairman of the Camhrian Archaeolo- 
gical Association, on hehalf of that Society, also thanked Macleod for his 
courteous welcome. Having referred to the wild grandeur of the scenery 
they had so recently passed on the western coast of the island, he remarked 
that hitherto on their excursion their experience had heen entirely of an 
ecclesiastical character, and that it had been singularly interesting, and 
especially so their visit to lona, so dear to the Celtic and the Christian 
heart; they were happy now in making their first acquaintance with 
the military remains of the country in a castle with such a striking 
history as Dunvegan ; the many centuries of its existence conjured up 
in their minds weird visions of fierce raids by sea and land, of prisoners 
in the gloomy dungeon, of giant prowess with the sword and the drinking 
horn. The relics they had seen bespoke the fairy guardianship of the 
family, and its steadfast loyalty to the throne of the Stuarts ; and they 
had ocular evidence not only of the delicate workmanship of the Irish 
artist in metal-work, but of the presence under that hospitable roof of 
Scotland's most distinguished son, historian, poet, and romancer ; of 
England's great scholar and lexicographer, and of Wales' most instruc- 
tive traveller and naturalist (Pennant). To be the happy possessor of 
such a house of treasures, and to be the twenty- third Macleod to own it 
in succession, were, indeed, things to rejoice in ; to be so full of know- 
ledge and enthusiasm in their possession, so courteously to welcome our 
Societies to inspect them, and to impart that knowledge in their eluci- 
dation, greatly added to the debt under which Macleod of Macleod had 
that day laid his Celtic invaders. He was sure they would all carry 
home with them, and long retain in their memory, a vivid impression of 
that pleasant occasion. 

The passage across the Little Minch to Harris was uneventful. The 
afternoon was hazy, and a typical " Scotch mist " came on, which rather 
obscured the view of the headlands. 

Rodil was reached about four o'clock. Here we were met by Mr. 
Roderick Campbell, the local pier-master, and the party landed to visit 
St. Clement's (Rodil) Church, which is described and illustrated at 
pages 82-83, ante. This remarkable structure is now used for the 
Presbyterian form of worship, 'i'here is no clergyman resident at Rodil, 
so the service is intermittent. 

In the west and south faces of the tower are inserted some remarkable 
sculptured stones, which have attracted the attention of antiquaries. 
One in the south wall is on a level with the . string-course, which is 
carried over it after the fashion of a hood moulding ; it is a rude repre- 
sentation of a female form in a sitting posture ; there is an object at 
the right hand side, above the seated figure, not clearly discernible. 
This class of sculpture is of frequent occurrence on mediaeval buildings 
in Ireland, and is known by the name of Sheelah-na-gig, A list of Irish 

L 
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specimens was compiled by the late Dr. "William Frozer, FttUne, Hon. 
Fellow oi the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, in which he enumerates 
thirty-six examples. (See Journal R.S.A.I. for the year 1894, pp. 77 
and 392.) 

There are some examples in England, to one of -which attention was 
called daring our visit to the church of Penmon, near Beaumaris, with 
thejCambiian Areh»ological Association in 1894, Last year the writer 
observed a rrmarkable specimen over a window in the south chancel wall 
of the parish church of Holgate, thiri*en miles north of Ludlow. A 
local clergvman snid it was called " a Saxon idol." 



■Window and Figure in ibe Suuil Wull ot the Tower of Eoda Chureh. 

Li the' west (ace ot the tower at Itodil are two sculptured male 
figures ; they do not appear to be in situ, and seem to have be- 
longed to an earlier edifice. Figures of this type are very rare in 
Ireland. 

We visited Lord Dunmore's marine residence at Eodil iu hopes of 
seeing his collection of antiquities, but they had been removed to London 
a short time previously. 

Bemaining at anchor in Uodil Bay, during the evening a number ot 
L3 
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natives came on board to Bee the large ship ; they entertained tbe 
party mth some Hebiidean music, and sang several Gaelic , eonga. 
A Welsh member sang "Hen Wlad tj Nhadau," in which all the 
Cambrians joined in chorus. 



WindDT and Figures in the West Wall of the I'ovter of Bodil Chuich. 

On Friday morning, June 23rd, the weighing pi the anchor at 
2 a.m., aroused those of ns tvho. wished to see the passage of the Sound 
ot Harris. The. costume of .the. party on deck at this hour of the morn- 
ing was rather miscellaneous, one travelled associate _appeared in full 
Cingalese garb, including native sandals and turbau. 

Itounding Benifih, in a short time we were close to the narrows, 
apparently completely blocked up with rocky islets; it was a capital 
hit of man(suvring for a local pilot with such a large vessel, as he had 
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'to turn at right aDgles in the channel and head for the aliore, to vhich 
' we approached within about the " Magic's " length, then she had to be 
turned again at a right angle into the fair way for the next pair of 
beacons; the first turn is regulated by three white beacons on shore 
near the village of Obbe, which must he kept in liiie until the two 
westward sea beacons open out, and thence forward it is a clear run 
to the Flannan Isles, 

The "Magic" was thus safely brought through a passage which 
twelve hours before had been declared to the Committee to be " utterly 
impracticable." 



St. tlitii nun's OmtOT]', Eilean M6r, l^lunnan Iglen, from tLe eouth-w«st. 

I had, however, some months before, while arranging the route, 
made myself acquainted with the possibilities of navigating this 
channel before deciding to go that way. Fortunately I had arranged 
with Mr. Itoderick Campbell, of Itodil, to have his son Kenneth, a 
clever young pilot, in readiness, and, on his coming on hoard, demon- 
strated that with a flowing tide and against the current, and with 
his knowledge of the channel, its navigation was a simple matter. He 
said, however, that the "Magic" was the largest vessel that ever 
passed through the Sound of HaiTis, and he was proud of having 
' taken her through. 

We arrived off the Flannan Isles at 7 o'clock a.m., and got quite 
close to Eilean Mor, the largest of the group. This island rises almost 
precipitously from the sea. The difBcuIty of access was considerable, 
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but fortunately the vork in connexion with the ereotion of^the^'neir 
lighthouse was going on, and stepn had been partly cnt into thejface 



Tiii>le Chamlwi-eJ Cell, Eiliun U6r, Flanuan lilra. 

of the rock. A rope was stretched up the slope by which we were 
ahle to haul ourselves up on hands and knees, and one by cue, as very 
little foothold could he obtained for the first 50 or 60 feet. 



After this a narrow, steep and unprotected track ran along the edgs 
of the alop€ for about 300 feet, and brought us by a dangerous and 



Collemish L'trge Stone Ciivla — UeDeral View-. 
(Froia a Photograph by the Re>. Dr. Buick.) 



Calleniub Stone Circle {Ho. 2), from the west, where the Cairn and Stone Ciati were found, 
(From a PhotoEnph by Ht. S. K. Kirker.p 



Stons Circle near CatlemUh, No. 3. 
From a notognfb bj tbe Rer. Dr. Bui 



Crofter' B Cottage, CaUernish. 
From a Photograph b; Mii. Simpaoi 
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toilsome ascent to the summit. The tnen at work on the island said 
the sea had been quieter that day and the two days previously than it 
had been any time since they came ; notwithstanding this only three 
boats were allowed to land, and many were disappointed. 
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Ground Plan of Callemish (No. 3) Ch-cle. 

The ruins here are getting into a very dilapidated condition ; they 
can hardly escape rough usage where there are so many workmen 
about. The drawings prepared by Mr. T. J. Westropp from photographs 
and measurements (the latter taken by Mr. Kirker), show how the ruins 
were in June last. At 9 o'clock we were again under steam for Callemish 
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Dim CarloB-fiy an-l Croftw's Cottage. 
[From a Photojnph bjr Mr. S. K, Kiiker.) 



: Moi'lh Koiia — Suutbem £^llUltllit. 
m PtotDiraph br Ut. S. K. Klrker.) 
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in Loch Boag, which was reached at 11 o'clock a.m. The illustrations 
iven at pp. 89 and 90 are here supplemented by photographs which 
convey a very good idea of the condition of these monuments. Tlie 
country around is very poor ; the village of CaUemish, called locally 
Callunish, contains dwellings of a very rude description. Only some of 
the party visited the outlying circles, which are of minor importance ; 
illustrations of these are also given. 

At 1.15 p.m we started for Loch Carlo way, and landing here 
soon made way for the Broch of that name. Dr. Munro gave a short 
dissertation on this and Scottish Brochs in general. It occupies a com- 
manding position on a rocky plateau, which is well illustrated in the 
accompanying photograph, with a crofter's cottage at the base of the hill 
in the foreground. 

We returned to the ship shortly after 6 o'clock, and remained at 
anchor in Loch Carloway for the night. 

North Rona came into view early on Saturday morning, and by 7 a.m. 
we liad anchored on the south-east side of the island, barometer 
reading 30*2 and rising ; wind W.N.W. The water was smooth, and 
this enabled us to effect a landing ; there was no beach where we 
landed, but a sort of table rock at a level of about 10 feet above the 
water. After several attempts, a small ledge of rock was eventually 
found at the level of the water, on which, by the exercise of some 
agility, a footing was obtained and the upward ascent commenced. 

Our boats were surrounded by seals and coimorants, one of the latter 
getting into a boat. The morning was bright, the air balmy, and the 
island presented a lovely appearance. The green pasture was almost 
liidden by the growth of sea pink, the perfume of which was evident on 
n caring the shore. 

On the island we were surrounded by eider ducks, cormorants, sea- 
pies, puffins, and gulls of every description in myriads. Their nests 
were met with every few yards ; in some of these were eggs, and in 
others the downy, young birds. The fledglings running about showed 
no disposition to get out of the way, and it required some care to avoid 
treading on them. 

The island has steep hills to ^e south, ending in noble cliffs ; the 
northern part is flat, and little more than 30 to 40 feet high, all covered 
with sea pink. i 

The ruins are on the south side, to arrive at them we had to cross 
the highest part of the island, but as there was a gentle wind, apd 
the morning bright and cool, the climb was delightful. 

The ruins on North Rona are much more dilapidated than those on 
the Flannan Isles. The photographs reproduced show their present 
condition, and an examination of Mr. Muir's diawings, made in 1859, of 
the interior of the church, at page 95, ante, will give some idea of the 
extent of the injury in the intervening period. It is not yet too late to 
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Teampul Bona (St. Bonon's Chnroh), KoKh Bonn, S.W. Tieir. 

(From a Phatotrapli by Uc. S. K. KiHterJ 



Teunpul Bon« — St. BoDan'a Chnrcb, Cram tl 

(From I FboCOiraph by the Rot. Dr. Bulck.l 
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have these most interestins stiucturea piopeily consciTed, Bestoi'ation 
or huildiog up a new St, Eanan's Church is not suggested, only the re- 
placing of the stoueB in the same position as indicated in Mr. Muir'B 
sketches. His ground plan is practically correct, and there is internal 
evidence that the elevation of the small cell interior, as represented on 
page 94, is a correct drawing. The actual cost of providisg the neces- 
sary lahoar for this purpose, that is, bringing the men from the mainland 
and housing them on the island, wonld nut he very great ; no doubt 
some competent archssologist could be found willing to incur the expense 
of visiting the place to supervise the work. Without such supervision it 
vould be better not to touch the 



"We left Iforth Eona after a three hours' stay, which seemed too 
short for such a delightful spot, and after a charming run 8.S.E. ot 
about five hours we arrived at Stromness about 3.40 p.m. 

On the way we passed the rocky islets of Suill and Skerry, in the 
former of which is a lighthouse, a lonely one, as the nearest land is 
Cape "Wi-ath, barely risible over the southern horizon. "We passed 
through a lai'ge " school " of porpoises, which accomjianied our ship for 
some distance. We had bright sunshine and a fresh breeze, and the 
distant hills ot Scotland were visible to the south as we came in 
sight of the great red cliffs of the Island of Hoy in the Orkneys, the 
fiat low shores of Pomona lying more to the north. We got a good 
view of the bold rock pillar called the " Old Man of Hoy," towering out 
ot the aea, 450 feet in height. 

At Stromness the place of anchorage selected was very iuconveniont, 
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as we liad to pull in the small boats nearly two miles through the 
current from Scapa Flow, at that time running westward with great force, 
landing on a very rough beach, and then walk over a rough path for 
another two miles, to a road at the remote end of Stromness. Carriages 
had been in waiting at the quay, where our boats ought to have landed. 

While toiling towards the shore we were hailed by Mr. Cursiter 
of Kirkwall, who joined the party and accompanied us during our visit 
to the Orkneys and also to Caithness. 

That evening we anchored in Scapa Bay ; at midnight it was so 
bright, that it was easy to read and write without artificial light, and a 
member of our party made a water-colour sketch on deck. 

KiEKWALL has been the capital of the Orkneys from about the 
time when the first Earl Rognvald erected the Church of St. Olaf there 
in honour of his foster-father. King Olaf the Holy, who fell at Stiklestad 
in A.i). 1030. The Cathedral, commenced by the second Earl Kognvald 
in 1137, received the relics of St. Magnus previous to the departure of 
the Earl and his band of Jerusalem-farers for the Holy Land in 1152. 
The relics of the pilgrim Earl himself were committed to it in 1158. 
The remains of King Haco, who died in the Bishop's Palace here on 
his return to Orkney after the Battle of Largs in 1263, lay in state before 
the High Altar, and were temporai'ily interred for three winter months 
pending their removal to Bergen. In 1290 the remains of the unfortu- 
nate Maid of Norway were temporarily deposited here previous to their 
removal to Bergen by Bishop JSTarve ; and in 1540 King James Y., on his 
tour round the Islands, heard High Mass celebrated by Bishop Maxwell, 
whose successor added the triple western portal to the now completed 
Cathedral, which at the present day is the noblest Norman edifice in 
Scotland. The Bishop's and Earl's Palaces, both now in ruins, still 
testify to the departed glory of this metropolis of the Islands. 

The proceedings in connexion with the Orkney and Caithness portion 
of the tour are well described in John, o' Groafs Journal of 30th June 
last, a weekly paper published in Wick, and which had once for its 
editor, Dr. Joseph Anderson of Edinburgh. From it the following 
account, somewhat condensed, is taken : — 

'' Arrival at Keiss. 

** A visit to the Keiss Brochs, which had been opened by Sir Francis 
Tress Barry, Bart., m.p., was included in the programme of the tour, and 
it was expected that the steamer containing the party would arrive off 
the harbour of Keiss on the forenoon of Monday, June 26th. Promptly at 
10 a.m. that day a party from Wick drove up to Keiss village, to find that 
the ship had arrived, and that a good many had landed several hours 
before the programme time. One of the first recognised was Mr. James W. 
Cursiter, f.s.a. (Scot.), Kirkwall, who had come with the party that 
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motning from Scapa Bay. Mr. Cursiter, whose enthuaiaam and ability 
as an autdqaary are videly known, acted aB gnide to the distingaiahed 
visitors while they were on the Orkney mainland, and all were loud in 
their praises of Mr. Cureiter's zeal and kindness, 

"The Dbpotatiom fbom Wick 
consisted of Bailies Rae and Simpson, Dean of Guild Nicolson, Councillor 
Gunn, Mr. George Gunn, Mr. Bobert Robertson, j.p., Mr. Charles 
Johnston, Mr. Alexander Sinclair, jun., and Mr. R. 3. G. Millar. 
This party was afterwards joined by Dr. Alexander, Councillor Mackay, 
ex-Bailie Smitton, Mr. D. Wares, Mr. A. Mackenzie, Mr. T. Bain, 
Mr. Long, and Mr. Macdowall. On alighting from their conTeyancea at 



Maeehowe Tumului'. 
(From a Phalogra^h by Ma. Sbapaon.) 

Keiss, they were quickly surrounded by members of the excursion party 
who had come on shore, and who had completed their examination of the 
firochs, and were preparing to re-embark." 

" Full of the subject of their tour, and evidently greatly delighted 
with the scenes through which they had passed, the archeeologists were 
ready to impart all information sought for. While the Wick party were 
in course of enjoying their conversation, and descriptions of the places 
of interest which they had visited, a conveyance drove up containing a 
party of twelve of the leading members of the tour, who had gone speci- 
ally to inspect the Nybster Broch, and who had now returned. They 
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were accompanied by Mr. James Nicolson, iuttor for Sir F. T. Barry, 
and by Mr. John IficoIsoD, the well known and indefatigable local 
antiquary, wlio was in his element with the antiquarian visitors, all of 
whom expressed their gratification at meeting Mr. Nicolaon, and their 
delight with all they had seen. . . . 

"In Orkney 

we may first refer to the landing of the party on Saturday afternoon at 
the quaint old town of fitromness, with which they were specially 



Old Caetle of Eeiss, frum the eeti. 

(From a Water-colour Sketch.} 

charmed. From Stromness they drove to Stennia and the Maeshowe 
tumulus, which they inspected with great interest. Here they were 
very kindly received by Mr. Magnus Spence, who gave the party a most 
interesting lecture on tliese remarka.ble mounds and stone circles, &c. 
The "Magic" then steamed for Scapa Bay, where the party were 
accompanied by Mr. Cursiter and other friends interested in archteology. 
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On Sunday morning all proceeded tu 

" Kirkwall, 

where they attended divine service at tlic different churcheB according 
to their denomination. Uoat of tliem worehijiped in the Cathedral ; 
it happened to be parade Sunday for the local voluuteei-B, aod the 
mnsiu was led by the volunteer brass bond. . . . Fatlier Coleman, o.p., 
St. Catherine'8, Newry, conducted tlie service and preuclied in the 
Kirkwall Itoman Catholic Chapel, which was attended by a considerable 
number of the party, and a good many worshipped in the local Episcopal 
Chnrch. 
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connexion with their visit, but also for writing an excellent summary 
of the main archsBological features of Stromness, Stennis, Maeshowe, 
and Kirkwall. In the afternoon he and Mis. Cursiter and their daughter 
entertained the tourists to tea and other refreshments in his private 
garden, and a most pleasant time was spent in the capital of the Orkneys. 
**Mr. Cursiter was presented with a magnificent Edition de Ituce of 
the Programme of the Tour, specially bound in white vellum, containing 
poi-traits and autographs of the principal excursionists, which included 
not only antiquaries, but distinguished botanists, geologists, &c. The 
presentation was made, in the names of the Societies, by the Rev. Dr. 
]3uick, and Mr. F. L. Lloyd-Philipps, who very happily expressed the 
gi-eat indebtedness they were under to Mr. Cursiter." 

"The Visit to Caithness. 

** Leaving ScapaBay early on Monday morning, the ** Magic" steamed 
close to and anchored off Keiss Harbour about 7 o'clock, a couple of 
hours earlier than the programme time. The party were accompanied 
by Mr. Cursiter, and by means of the ship's boats, and that of Mr. J. 
Henderson, the local harbour-master (who is also Sir F. T. Barry's boat- 
man), a large number soon landed. First they visited the Harbour 
Broch, and then the old Castle of Keiss, from which they proceeded to 
the modem Keiss Castle, the manor-house of tlie estate, and were 
shown over Mr. Barry's collection by the housekeeper, Mrs. Munro. 
lliereafter they examined the Keiss Broch, and the Keiss Bead Broch, 
and noted their various features. As already stated, a party had pro- 
ceeded to the ^ybster Broch, with which they were particularly well 
pleased, as also with the noteworthy Mervyn Tower and its sculpture " 
work and the antiquities collected by Mr. John Nicholson. 

** Dr. Munro, the Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
said that the Nybster Broch was one of the most interesting of the 300 
in Scotland. A pectiliar feature of it is that while it has two stairs outside 
it has none inside. The excavations conducted by Sir F. T. Barry were, 
he said, of great importance from an archseological point of view. The 
eight brochs which had been excavated showed the main characteristics 
that are common to all the other Scottish brochs, about eighty of 
which are in Caithness alone. The special function of the brochs was 
origiually for defensive purposes, but there had been buildings added on 
afterwards by a later people, and the different periods represented by 
the outbuildings form an interesting study." 

NxBSTEK Bbooh stauds on a seawom cliff or headland, and consists of 
a central circular room, with the usual hearths, slab compartments, and 
** wells." The entrance passage leads to the north-east. There are 
u umerous subsidiaiy buildings about it. The walls are reduced to 
6 or 8 feet in height. A low modem flagstafl tower, with quaint 

M2 
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carvings of Thor and other gods and heroes, urmorial bearings, &c., 
stands on the aeavard portion of the site. 

Leaving Eeiss Bay we steamed northward along the bold coast of 
CaithnesB, past the Stacks of Duncansby, and westward into the Pent- 
land Firth, through a rushing 
tide and a roaring sea. We were 
now going "full speed ahead," 
though at John o' Oroat's House 
we were not two miles from the 
shore. Passing between Stroma 
and the mainland we again saw 
the " Old Man of Hoy," and were 
soon round the fine headland of 
Sunnet, while Thurso came well 
into view with a fishing fleet of 
at least a thousand vessels cross- 
ing onr track for the northern 
fishing gronnds. 

We now get further from the 
shore and make direct for Cape 
Wrath, whicli we pass at 4,50 
p.m., and turning at almost a 
right angle, steam due south. 
The day was most delightful, and 
the coast scenery magnificent : 
high clifEs in parts, with back- 
grounda of mountain peaks 1400 
to 3000 feet high. Later in the 
evening we piisaed Eiissy Island 
and on to the narrows of Kyle 
Akin, we entered Loch Alsh, 
having the splendours of a de- 
parting red sunset behind and a 
full moon rising over the dark 
hills ahead. The anchor was 
dropped in Loch Alsh at 11.50 v«"M 



tiflliw«% 



Early on Tuesday morning we 
left our anchorage, and those who 
were early on deck were rewarded 



Shaft ot Crou, Eilean i\6r, Sound of Jura. 



by the fine views. The morning was clear and somewhat cold, with a 
smooth seu, and deep dark shadows from the hills around. 

On the way to Oban we passed between Duart Point and the^Lady's 
Eock : the latter so dangerous to navigation and the cause of many a 
shipping disaster. It is intended to erect a beacon light at the point as 
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a memento of the late "William Black the novelist, vlio has in his 
vritingB depicted many scenes in the Hebrides and west of Scotland. 

We had a short delay at Oban to land wx of our party who wished 
to travel in Scotland, after which the course was continued through the 
Souad of Kerrcra and past Corrjvrechan. We arrived at Eilean M6r, 
and landed there at 10 o'clock on Tuesday morning, and proceeded 
across the rocks and heather to tlie ruins. The church of St. Carmaig, 
the shafts of two crosses, and St. Carmaig's cell were, examined. 

. The nave of the church seems to have been at one time transformed 
into a residence ; it is now i-oofless ; but the chancel has a roof, and is in 



St. Cuiiuaiic'B Church, Eileun H<Sr. 
(From k Pholograph by Mr. S. K. Kirker.) 

a fair state of pi-es'ervution. The smaller east window and a light in the 
north wall of chancel are each cut out of a single stone. The former is 
a later insertion ; originally it was of the same size as the larger window. 
In the nave thei'e is a small window in the west gable, high up in the 
wall, intended to light a sleeping apartment which had been formed in 
the roof over tlie nave. The lintel of this window is a sculptured slab, 
which may have been a narrow tombstone or the shaft of tlie cross. 
There is a head of a cross in the nave, as is shown in the accompanying 
illustration (see p, 166), and the shaft of another cross, which stands a 
short distance east of the church (see p. 164). Tlie carvings on the 
east face, commencing at the top, ai-e — (1) an interlaciug of several 
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animals; (2) a grotesque animal; (3) a horse with a diminutive rider, , 
wearing a peaked cowl. Below the animals is a handsome fretwork, 
and below this, again, is a panel of two grotesque men wrestling, and 
holding an inteileced cord. A decorated boss alone adorns the west 
face. The arms are entirely destroyed. 

The shaft of the cross on the highest point of the island is of much 
later date ; it is decorateil with lions and foliage, and a long (nearly 
illegible) inscription. 



Frag:mOTit of Crosa at St. Csrmaig's Church, Eilean M6r. 

(From PholDgiaph. by Mr. S. K. Kukw.) 

Rejoining the ship, we started for Gigha Island, and landed at the 
west »de at 2 o'clock p.m. The proper landing places are at the east 
and south sides of the island, and much time was lost in clambering over 
about 2 miles of the roughest part of the island to get to the reputed 
Ogam stone, the objective point of our visit to Gigha, as it was on the 
representation of my friend, Professor Rhys, that I was induced to 
include it in our prosramme. 

Fortunately we were well repaid for the journey, as the discovery 
of an Ogam inscription is not the least important result of our tour. 
Rubbings and photographs were taken ; one of the latter, by Mr. Sirker, 
is reproduced as an illustration. There was not much difficulty in 
deciphering the characters on the middle of the right-hand side, hut the 



rest is too mnch worn. The pillar stone on wliieh the inseriptiona are cut 
Btands on a bold knoll, north of KUchattan Church, and the collective 
labour of the party made out, as a tentative reading, the letters — 

m(a)«(i) OiGi 8, ot- umm cAJieus. 

The pillar is 5 feet 8 inches high, the sides tapering up from 12 inches 
to 8 inches, and front 11^ inches to 9 inches. 

South of the church are two la^e earthen mounds, the eastern with 
a fosse and outer ring. 



Professor Eliys lias kindly contribiited the following note on 

*< The Gigha Ogam. 

" Mr. Cochrane liim<I(>d mc, when I was lately in Dublin, a photo- 
graph and calico riibbin": of th<> Gigha Ogam, and I have been poring 
a good deal over them. "When I recommended the archffiological party 
to land on Gighn, T fiOt ratlior doubtful that I wiis doin-; right. The 
first allusion I lind ever seen to the suppost <1 existence of an Ogam on 
that island occuis in one of the late Dr. Skene's works — I think it must 
be his ' Celtic Scotland ' — but I have no books where I am writing. 
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Wien in Scotland a few years ago, I frequently tried to find informa. 
tion about the atone, and while on n visit at Dr. Copeland's house 
in Edinburgh, 1 met Mrs. Margaret Stuart, who had heard of the stone, 
and promiHed to find out more aboutit. So in March, 1898, Mis. Stuart 
wrote to me, aasuiing me that the stone had an Ogam on it ; and, on tlie 
etrength of that letter, I suggested to Mr, Cochrane the desirability of 
the expedition landing on Gigha, and ficamining the stone — at that time 
I hoped to be one of the party. 
In the meanwhile, inquiries 
among memheTs of the Glasgow 
Arch Ecological Society elicited a 
letter from a leading antiquary 
of my acquaintance tliere ; he 
felt convinced that the stone has 
no Ogam on it. So, when the 
Irish and Welsh party returned, 
I expected to be severely scolded 
for inducitig them to go on a wild 
goose-chase. It was a pleasant 
surprise to me, therefore, to find 
that they are all convinced of the 
reality of the Ogam, and I con- 
clude that the stone described by 
my Glasgow friend was not the 
one meant by Mrs. Stuart, i 
am delighted to find that this 
lady's record has I'eceived such 
welcome confirmation, and any- 
one looking at the photographs ■ 
taken by Mr. Cochrane and others, 
will at once be convinced of the 
reality of the Ogam. Unfortu- 
nately, one cannot with safety 
go very much further, as the 
stone is evidently very weather- 
worn. On the right-liand edge, 
however, one sees, beyond doubt, 
a group of five scores on the J5"-side of the edge if you rcud upwards : 
then at a little distance one detects, with some difficulty, another group 
of four or five similarly situated. This suggested to me double ^ , as a 
part of maqqni, as spelled in Ogams about Bingle, in Kerry. If that 
could be accepted as a trial reading, one would have to look below the 
first q for ma, but there a piece of the edge is broken, and below the 
break there are two scores or grooves drawn slanting on the j2"-side of 
the edge. On the whole, however, they seem to me too fur apart, and 
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certainly too far from the first supposed q, to be a part of the word 
maqqui. They are also too long, and I cannot regard them as parts of 
the writing, but as due to some accidental injury to the face of the 
stone. There might, however, have been ma : in fact I seem to £nd 
the a intact just above where the edge is broken, and Mr. Cochrane 
thought that an m was possible there, though he could not say much 
for it. On weighing the difficulties of this guess, I was forced to modify 
it. In the first place there was space enougli for e or i between the 
first q^ and what I have suggested might possibly be another q : then I 
have failed to convince myself that this latter can have consisted of 
more than four scores. All this would mean that the inscription began 
with maquty followed by a name beginning with c, to which I may add 
that the rubbing suggests subsequent groups of scores : the whole may 
be represented roughly thus : — 

MAQU I CAO I LEB.... 



? K NGB ? 

Hie reader, however, must understand that all after the e is highly 
conjectural, and I ought to add that I have been lent a photograph by 
Mr. "Williams, of Solva, which shows the left-hand edge of the stone as 
if bearing traces of Ogams, and on again scrutinizing the rubbing, I 
notice what appears like two slanting scores low on that edge ; but they 
are in a position approximately to be continuations of the two scores which 
I liave already ruled out of the reckoning. As I greatly distrust my 
own interpretation of rubbings and photographs of stones which I 
have not seen, I liave appealed to Mr. Coclirane as to the left-hand edge, 
and liis answer seems decisive : liere it is : — * As to the markings on 
the left edge, we all examined them most carefully, and were reluctantly 
obliged to come to the conclusion that there were no Ogam scores on 
that side.' 

** The fact that the vowels appear to consist of notches shows that this 
Ogam stone belongs to the same ancient class as the majority of those of 
Ireland, "Wales, andDumnonia, and not to that embracing nearly all those 
found in the east of Scotland, in the Orkneys, and in the Shetlands. 
Maqui Cetgilehi might be rendered {Lapis vel monumentum) Filii Ca^ilehip 
and the formula of the name would be the same as that of Maqui Cairo- 
tini on the Painestown stone in county Meath. As to the name Cagilehi, 
the second element, lehi, is too uncertain to call for any further remark ; 
but ca^i occurs elsewhere — namely, in the Netaeagi of the Castletimon 
Ogam in county Wicklow. We have it also, perhaps, as cogi in Cogiduh^ 
nu^f and in the Welsh word cae, * a hedge or fence.' Cae is derived 
from the same origin as the word hedgSj earlier heggey hege^ and the Qallo* 
Brythonic stem may be represented, perhaps, as cagio or cogio. I have 
already suggested how hypothetical the reading of the stone must be 
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regarded as being, and it is needless to point out how desirable [it is that 
it should be removed from its present exposed position, and carefully 
examined again. Lastly, I have heard that one of the party was told by 
one of the inhabitants of Gigha that he knows of another stone with 
similar ^ nicks ' on it. Let us hope that this information may turn out 
correct." 

At 7.45 p.m., all were on board again ; the boats were stowed, the 
accommodation ladder unshipped, and the "Magic," in a very leisurely 
manner, steamed south for Belfast, which was reached during the night. 
Next morning, immediately after breakfast, we left the ship, and so 
closed "this wonderfully successful, enjoyable, and comfortable trip, 
accomplished with extraordinary precision as to time, and without the 
slightest accident, notwithstanding the dangerous landings which had 
to be made on the outlying islands, from boats, carrying, on an average, 
twenty-five passengers, at each trip from the ship to the shore." 

From Belfast an Excursion was arranged to " the Giant's Ring," 
and to Drumbo Round Tower,* but time did not permit of a visit to the 
latter. 

The Lord Mayor of Belfast held a reception at 4.30 p.m., in honour 
of the members of the two Societies taking part in the Excursion, in the 
Exhibition Hall of the Royal Botanic Gardens, for which upwards of 
1000 invitations had been issued. 

On Thursday an excursion was made to Portrush, Dunluce Castle, and 
the Giant's Causeway. Professor Rhys, who had joined the party that 
morning, travelled to Ballymena and met four other members of the 
Society, assisted at the examination of the Connor Ogam Cave, for opening 
up which a grant had been made by the Royal Irish Academy. The 
Professor's readings will be published later, but it may be of interest 
to state that the examination confirmed the accuracy of the surmise in- 
dicated at page 408 of the Journal of this Society for 1898, as to the 
correct reading of one of the inscribed stones. 

On Friday the party visited Drogheda for Dowth, Newgrange, Melli- 
font, and Monasterboice. After dinner at Drogheda they returned to 
Dublin and Belfast, and proceeded to their respective destinations. 

The principal feature of the Scotch tour was, that in the selection of 
places visited, an effort was made to see the typical and characteristic 
antiquities of the country, as well as those not easily accessible. 
Thus, the earliest Christian settlements and the remains of the earliest 
churches and oratories were visited ; the best examples of the high crosses 
of Scotland were seen, as well as later Christian churches and monastic 
buildings. A ruined cathedral and one still used for worship were visited, 

^ For a description of these antiquities, see pp. 172, 175. 
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with the remains of a bishop's palace and an earl's palace, as well as the 
residence of a Highland chieftain in continuous occupation for a thousand 
years, and the smaller uninhabited castle on the cliffs at Keiss. 

For earlier times we had examples of the prehistoric stone circles of 
Callemish, Brogar, and Stennis, and the sepulchral tumulus of Maeshowe. 
"We had also the benefit of the most recent investigations concerning those 
peculiarly Scotch structures, the Brochs, and lastly a Scotch Ogam 
stone. In these days when comparative archaeology is beginning to 
receive the attention it deserves, it was fitting that as far as practicable 
an opportunity should also be given for seeing Irish examples, and accord- 
ingly a visit was arranged to a Round Tower and High Cross, prehistoric 
sepulchral monument and ruined castle, ancient abbey and Ogam-stone, 
all within easy distance of Belfast, the starting point and finish of the 
expedition. 



Cromlech — "Giant's Kini 



SECTION VIII. 

{STJPPLEMENTAKY.) 



MOTES AHS ILLtrSTBATIOHB BELATIHQ TO I 
BELFiSI. 



WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1899. 

THE "GIANT'S KING." 

«^*HIS Btructure ia one of the earthen forts which abound in this 
%C% countiy, and though not so large as the rath of Bovnpatrick, 
or so high aa the Fort of Dromore, it is of very consideruble 
extent, and measurcB about 580 ftet in diameter. On plan it is circular, 
and the surrounding earthwork is about 80 feet in breadth at base ; 
the fosse is almost entirely filled up, and an enclosing wall has been 
built at the base of the earthwork, by a former proprietor, to preserve 
the Btructure, 

The " Giant'B Bing" is about four miles from BeUast, and the drive 
is along a pleasant road skirting the valley of the river Lagan. There 
is a large cromlech in the centi'e of the King, and this ia one of the 
few instances where sepulchral monuments are found inside the enclo- 
sure of a fort presumably used as a fortified residential structure, and 






giant's king. 
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possibly for religious or ceremonial uses. A question, howeyer, may 
arise, as to whether the cromlech existed before the fort wm erected. 
There are authentic records of the dates of erection of forts, many of 
which belong to a period prior to the beginniDg of the present era, but 
there are no historical statements as to the time at which the cromlechs 
were erected, — the presumed date of that at Bfdlina, county Mayo, is 
based on unreliable evidence. 




Map of the "Giant's Ring." 



It is just possible that in the present case, owing to the large space 
enclosed, there was room enough for the sepulchral chamber, and that it 
was erected as the burial-place of a chieftain to whom the fort belonged. 
In forts at Tara, and near Oldcastle, county Meath, where part was 
used for a burial-mound, the space so occupied was cut off from the 
residential portion of the fort. 
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Tluire are no Listoiic rtcoiila throwing any light on the date of 
erection of either the foi-t or cromlech ut the " Giunt's King." 



In 1855 a Bepulchral chamber was discovered in a field aJniost 
adjoining the north side of the mound. It is described in the Ukto' 
Joumai of Archieohgy, toI. iii., p. 358. The chanilior vas underground, 



Cromletn— "Gianu KiBB-" (From a Fhoiogtapb by Mr, i). K Kirker, 
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and occupied a circular space of about 7 feet in diameter, and in it were 
found urns of burnt clay of rude design, and filled with burnt bones. 
The internal space was divided into smaller chambers, and some human 
skulls were found separate from the other remains. 

The present occupier states that in his time a great quantity of 
bones have been found, not only in the enclosure, but also in the field 
adjoining. The area enclosed was cultivated about twenty-five years 
ago, when bones were still found, and a polished stone celt, about 
4 inches loug, was picked up, and is now to be seen at the faimhouse. 



DRUMBO ROUKD TOWER, CO. DOWJ!^. 

The remains of this tower are in the graveyard attached to the 
Presbyterian Church of Drumbo. The tower stands in the more ancient 
part of the churchyard, and there ai*e no traces of any other ancient 
ecclesiastical remains near it at x>i^^8^i^t, though some existed until 
comparatively recent times. 

The tower measures 51 feet 7 inches in circumference at the base, 
the walls are 3 feet 7 inches in thickness, and the internal diameter is 

10 feet, narrowing down to 9 feet. The doorway is 4 feet above the 
present ground level, is 5 feet 6 inches in height, with sloping jambs, 
21 J inches wide at base, and 19J inches wide at top ; it is square-headed, 
and covered with a flat lintel. 

The doorway has all the quoins and the lintel worked to the curve 
of the circle; the head, or lintel, is within 15 inches of the full thick- 
ness of the wall ; the sill is not dressed inside to the radius of the curve, 
but stands out square with the jambs of the door. Some of the stones 
of the doorway are of large size, one to the left measuring 2 feet 8 inches 
long by 15 inches high, and another stone is 3 feet 2 inches long by 

11 inches high; the majority of the courses are 9 inches to 10 J inches 
high, and some stones are only Ij^ inches to 2^ inches thick. 

The stone forming the masonry of the tower is a Silurian rock — the 
clay slate of the locality — undressed and unsquared, but laid adroitly to 
suit the curve of the circle. The courses of masonry are small and 
irregular, many of the stones are split, and disintegration has set in, 
owing to the bad weathering qualities of this.kind of rock, which has a 
tendency to develop " slaty cleavage." 

The masonry in the interior is rough, especially the lower portion 
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belov the level of the doorway, and ehows indications of liaving been 
.subjected to the action of fire, after which it^ appears to bare been 
pinned and spawled with smaller stones. 

There are severftl courses of putlog holes in the interior in which 
beams were inserted to carry wooden floors. The first commcnceB about 
15 incbeB below the sill of the door, and the 'next is 5 feet 3 inches 



Doorway — Round Tower ot Dnunbo. 
(From a Fhotograph by Mr. S. K. Kirker, 1S94.) 

higher, with three other stages above. There are no windows in the 
portion now remaining. The illustration on next page, from a photo- 
graph taken recently by Mi. Kirker, shows the tower aa it now stands ; 
-the double curve or batter observable is not part of the original design, 
as the top portion has been rebuilt. A drawing taken fifty-six years 
ago, and reproduced on p. 178, shows th<». broken condition of the top of 
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the tower, and the outward bulge therein observable was not wholly taken 
down — Whence the want of regularity in the upward slope ot the tower. 

There are many and frequent hiBtorical references to the ancient 
ecclesiaBtdcal foundation of Drumbo ; and two church festivals are noted 



(From a Photograph hj Ur. 



in O'Clery's Calendar appertaining thereto, viz, July 24th, Lughddh, 
of Drumbo, and August 10th, Cumin, Abbot of Drumbo — but there are 
no references to the tower until it is mentioned in the Ulster Tisitation 
Book as being in a ruinous condition in 1622. Xhe interioi was ezca- 
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vated in 1841, aad a. humaa skeleton, extended nearly east and west, 
was foond nnder a lime concrete floor, the head reetmg to the west. 
There are notices of this tower in the D-ansaeliom of the Boyal Irish 
Academy, vol. zz., pages 89 and 398 ; also in the UUtfr Journal of 
Arehaology, vol. iii., p. 110. 



The Eornid Totcot of Driimbo. 
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SECTION VIII. 



NOTES INB ULTTBIBATIONS KELATINO TO PIECES AND OBJZCTS HEAS 

RELFAST [eorditmeX). 

TSURSBATy JUNE 29, 1899. 

DTTNLUCE CASTLE. 

^ ^ »11K excursion planned for this day brought the party throngli 
\^^ some of the best portions of county Antrim, and in passing 
the prosperous town from which the county takes its name, 
an opportunity was afforded of oheerving from the train, at the north 
side of the railway, the round tower of Antrim, one of the most 
perfect in Ireland. The erection of this tower is aacrihed, by local 
tradition, to the celebrated builder, Goban Saer, who lived in the 
serenth century. The doorway is about 12 feet from the ground, and 
is remarkable for having a cross within a circle, carved on a stone, 
immediately over the lintel. 

Slemish mountain, with its conical top, at the foot of which 
St. Patrick spent so many years of his life, may be seen when tbe 
train approaches Ballymena. 

Leaving the train at the rapidly growing seaside resort and 
bnuuees torn of Pottmsh, the electric railway (tbe first line ever 
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constructed) is taken for the Giant's Causeway, and on the way a stop 
will be made to see the picturesque ruins of the ancient stronghold now 
known as Dunluce Castle. 

The name is derived from two Irish words, dun and lios, indicating 
that originally the site of the castle was occupied by a fort. The rock 
on which it is situate is separated from the mainland by a chasm about 
18 feet wide, over which an arch of stone has been erected, just of 
sufficient width to form a very narrow footway, and rather dangerous 
to cross. It was a position of great natural strength before it was built 
on. There is no record of the date of erection of the present buildings, 
but they appear to be as late as the sixteenth century, at which period 
that portion of Antrim was owned by the McQuillans, and by whom the 
castle was probably erected. 

On crossing the narrow bridge, the castle proper is defended by a 
barbican, giving entrance to the castle yard, which is about 40 yards 
long, east of which is the great hall, 70 feet long by 23 feet wide, which, 
with its range of bay-windows, must have been a very imposing apart- 
ment. North of this is another courtyard, at each side of which were 
the residential and domestic buildings. At the south-east angle is 
McQuillan's tower, of circular formation, with walls 8 feet thick, in 
which is a staircase giving access to the top. North of this, along the 
eastern cliff, is another circulaur tower of smaller diameter, called Queen 
Maeve's (or " Mab's") tower. The buildings erected on the mainland 
were for retainers, and date from the middle of the seventeenth century. 

In 1584 the castle stood a siege, which lasted for nine months, the 
English Lord Deputy, Perrot, having proceeded at the head of a force of 
2000 soldiers to dispossess the Scots' garrison, who held it for their 
king. Amongst the booty seized by Perrot at Dunluce was the cross of 
St. Columba, which is thought to have been received by the saint from 
Pope Gregory the Great. This cross or jewel has not since been traced. 
The castle soon after again fell into the hands of Sorley Boye (Somerled), 
who made his peace with the Queen's representative in 1586, >and, at his 
death, was succeeded by his son, Sir James McDonnell. The castle is 
still in the possession of the McDonnell family, the present owner being 
the Earl of Antrim. 

There is an interesting Paper on Dunluce Castle, with numerous 
illustrations, in the Journal of this Society, vol. xvii., Consec. Series, 
p. 133, by Mr. R. M. Young, m.e.la., Viee-Presidenty in which the 
history of the castle is fully detailed. 

About seven miles from Portrush, along the coast road, the party will 
arrive at the Giant's Causeway, which, though not an archsBological 
study, will be viewed with interest ; those who see it for the first time 
usually admit a feeling of disappointment, which a more detailed exami- 
nation expels. It is not inappropriate for a party returning from what 
is traditionally regarded as the "other eud" of the Causeway in 
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Scotland, to esaraine its commencement in Ireland. This wonderful 
natural formation lias recently been taken in hands by a syndicate, and 



Giant's Cauisway — Wiihing-sCone. 

there are local guicles to take Tiwtora around. The principal points of 
interest are described in ihe local guide-books, which may be obtained 
at the Causeway. 



FRIDA 7, JUNE 30, 1899. 
MONASTERBOICK, COUNTY LOUTH. 

QONASTERBOICE is situated in the harony of Ferranl, eonnty 
Louth, about four miles north of Drogheda.' Its name is derived 
from Kainister Buiti, i.e. the Monastery of Buite, or Boetius — 
a bishop who lived abont the end of the fifth century. His festival was 
celebrated on the 7th of December, according to the Felire of Oengas. 
His death is thus recorded by the Four Masters : — " a.d. 521, St. Buite 
Mac Bronaigh, Bishop of Mainister, died on the 7th of December." It 
was said of him that " he was a virtuous judge, with hands fair with 
the glory of pure deeds." Of the subsequent history of Uonasterboice 
but little is preserved beyond a few scattered records of the deaths of 
some of its abbots and professors anterior to the twelfth century, of 
whom Flann, poet, antiquary, and historian, was the most distinguished. 
Some of his writings are still preserved to our time. The ruins now 
remaining of this monastery consist of a round tower, which is remark- 
able for a double lean, resembling in this the celebrated Tower of Pisa, 
and two small churches, three sculptured stone crosses standing upright 
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—one of which hears an inscription, that helps to mark its date. (See 
illustration, page 183.) 

''OE DO MITIBEDACH LAS(A)ir] DERNAB IN CHB0(S8)a." 
('* Pray for Muiredach, by whom was made this cross.") 

Dr. Petrie, in his work on tlie " Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ire- 
land/' p. 406, has already made the following ohservations on this in- 
scription — ** If we find that there was an ahhot of this name Muredach, 
at Monasterhoice, the natural inference will he that he was the erector 
of this cross ; but unfortunately we learn from the Irish Annals that 
there were two of the name, one who died in the year 844, and the other 
in the year 924, so that it must be a matter of some uncertainty to which 
of these the erection of the cross may be ascribed. 

Mr. O'l^eill, in his work on the " Sculptured Stones of Ireland," 
gives the following description of the details on this, the south-east cross 
of Monasterboice : — " The crucifixion has the usual accessories of the 
sponge and spear-bearers ; there are also supporting angels at the head 
of Christ. Above and below Christ are serpents, whirling from orna- 
mental bosses, and to the right and left are bosses with serpents indicated 
conventionally. The three groups on the shaft of the cross, and the 
fourth one over the crucifixion, seem to refer to one story. In the lowest 
group an ecclesiastic is attacked by two armed men ; in the next, these 
two men have become ecclesiastics ; in the third, the ecclesiastic resigns 
his staff to one and his book to another ; the Spirit of God is seen descend- 
ing on this latter ; and in the upper group the two men have become 
ecclesiastics, and are aiding in raising the second figure to heaven. I do 
not know what to make of the groups at each side of the crucifixion. 
The patterns on the ring are serpents, with one limb from each animal 
thrown out for the purpose of making a plait-work pattern. 

" The south side of the shaft is divided into three panels : the lowest 
panel consists of eight human figures plaited together ; the next pattern 
is serpents grouped in whirls, the whirls being on raised bosses ; and the 
upper panel has a tree in bowers, with animals. 

" The next subject is the end of the southern cross arm ; it represents 
Pilate washing his hands ; a servant pours water from a vessel shaped 
like a horn ; similarly shaped vessels are represented on the walls of 
Pompeii. Guards, armed with swords and shields, are in the rear. The 
top subject is supposed to be Christ's entry into Jerusalem ; angels 
attend ; over all is an ornament of serpents and bosses. The north side 
of tlie shaft is ornamented with three panels of interlacing. In the 
middle is the end of the north. cross arm, containing the mocking of 
Christ, with angels attending ; the top subject is two figures with pas- 
toral staves, and'^a dove between them." 
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Abbeys : see Monasteries. 

Alms dishes, 113. 

Anderson, Dr. Joseph, 18. 

" Anait,*' meaning of, 79. 

Ardchain, Tiree, 60. 

Argyll, Duke of, 138, 139. 

Arintluich, Coll, 64. 

Auk, bones of great, 29. 

Barry, Sir Francis Tress, 17, 118-121. 

Bearrigrein, Coll, 64. 

Bibliography, 12. 

*'Bratach Shi," or fairy flag of Dun- 
vegan, 75. 

Breachachadh, Coll, 64. 

Brochs, 91, 92, 117-122, 161-163. 

Brogar stone circles, Orkney, 102-110. 

Buick, Rev. Dr., 34, 54, 161. 

Bukan, Orkney, 101. 

Caithness brochs, 117, 163. 

Callemisb stone circles, 2, 89, 151-154. 

Canna Island, Hebrides, 1, 66-69. 

Caoles, Gunna, 64. 

Carmaig, St., church of, 123-125, 165. 

Casdes, 65, 69, 114,178. 

Cathedrals, lona, 52, 138. 

Kirkwall, 108-114. 

Charter, vesting lona Cathedral in trus- 
tees, 138, 139. 

Churches, ancient, 20, 24, 47-51, 60-64, 
108, 124. 

Circles of stones, 89, 90, 99, 151. 

Cist : see Dolmens ; also 90. 

Clappach, Coll, 64. 

Clochauns, 88, 150, 158. 

Cloister arcade, 34. 

Cochrane, H. C, 135. 

Coll Island, 64, 65. 

Colonsay Island, 29. 

Columba, St., 18, 30, 42, 58. 

Committee of Excursion, 11. 

Crofter's cottages, 140, 152, 155. 

Cromlechs : see Dolmens, 75. 

Crosses, high, 24-28, 36-39, 47, 55, 67, 
164. 

other, 20, 21, 59, 68, 96, 125, 

127. 



Cross, market, Kirkwall, 114. 

Cup of Dunvegan, 75, 142, 143. 

Cursitor, James W., 103, 159, 162, 163. 

Danes : see Norsemen. 

Dolmens, 102, 173, 174. 

Dragon, carving of, 105. 

Drumbo, Ireland, round tower, 175. 

Dun Carloway, broch, 2, 91, 92, 155. 

Dun Dorahnuill, Oronsay, 31. 

Dunluce, Ireland, 178. 

Dunvegan Castle, Skye, 2, 69-79, 141 ; 

cup, 75 ; horn, 78. 
Egilsay, Orkney, 115. 
Eilean M6r, Argyllshire, 2, 123, 164. 

, Flannan Islands, 87, 149-153. 

*' Ethica," Tiree, 58. 

Firth of Lome, 1. 

Flannan, St., 87, 88. 

Flannan Isles, or '* Seven Hunters," 2, 

87, 149-153. 
Forts : see Brochs ; also 31, 65. 
Gaelic words in place-names, 7. 
Gallanach, Coll, 64. 
Galleys, carvings of, 40, 41, 83. 
Giant's Causeway, 181. 
Giant's Ring, 173-174. 
Gigha Island, 2, 126, 127 ; map, 128 

166, 168. 
Gouldig Mhor, North Rona, 94. 
Gunna Island, 64. 
Haco,KiDg, 114, 159. 
Harris Island, 81. 
Hebrides, Outer, 81. 
HeUpoll, Tiree, 63. 
" Heth," or Tiree, 68. 
Heynish, Tiree, 63. 
Horn of Dunvegan, 78. 
Hoy, Orkneys, 168. 
lona Island, 1, 41-56; abbess, 60, 136. 
Ireland, antiquities in, 172-183. 
Islay Island, 1, 23-28. 
Jerusalem farers, 99. 
Keiss. Caithness, 2, 117, 159, 161. 
Kilbride, Tiree, 60. 
Kilchattan, Gigha, 126, 166. 
Kilchennich, Tiree, 62. 
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Kildalton, Islay, 1, 24-28, 130. 
Kilfinnaig, CoU, 64. 
Killaloe, Ireland, 88. 
Kilmoluag, Tiree, 62. 
Kirkapoll, Tiree, 58, 61. 
Kirker, S. K., 134, 140, 161, 164, 

166, 168, 174-177. 
KirkwaU, Orkney, 108-114, 169. 
Lewis Island, 2 ; map, 80. 
Macleod of Macleod, 2, 69-79, 144. 

of Dunvegan (1628), 83. 

of Harris, 81. 

Macdonnell of Sanda, 20. 

Macduffie, 33. 

Mac Finnguine, 61. 

Maeshowe, Orkney, 2, 98, 160. 

** Magic,'' steamship, 3, 16. 

Magnetic mountain, 67. 

Magnus, St., 109, 113. 

Maguire, of Fermanagh, 73. 

Members of Excursion, 8. 

MilUgan, S. F., 18. 

Molua, St., 88. 

Moluoc, St., 62. 

Monasteries : see Oronsay, lona, &c. 

Munro, Dr. Robert, 166, 163. 

Ninian, St., 1, 20, 21. 

Norsemen, 42, 99, 109, 113. 

Nunneries, 29, 44. 

Nybster, Caithness, 163. 

Odin, stone of, 101. 

Ogam -stone, 166. 

Oratories, 87, 93-95, 149, 163. 

Orkneys, 98-115; map, 106. 

Oronsay, 1, 29-41, 135. 

Orphir, Orkney, 108. 

Patrick, St., his " vat," 63. 
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Pillow-stone of St. Columba, 18. 

Plans of buildings, 22, 32, 53, 66, 72. 

Port Ronan, lona, 43. 

Querns, 162. 

Relig Oran, lona, 60. 

Reeves, Bishop, 68. 

Rhys, Principal, 166-168. 

Rodil, Hebrides, 2, 81, 86, 145. 

Rognwald, Earl, 109, 159. 

Rona, North, 2, 93-96, 156. 

Ronan, St., 93. 

Round Towers, 116. 

Route of voyage, 1, 14. 

Rum Island, 1. 

Runic inscriptions, 98, 106, 107. 

St. Clair of Orkney, 114. 

Sanda Island, 1, 18, 129. 

Sanday Island, 69. 

Scapa, Orkneys, 109, 159. 

Shackleton, Mrs., 130, 131, 137, 141. 

Sheela-na-gig figures, 86, 145-148. 

Shell mounds, 29, 30. 

Simpson, Mrs., 132, 133, 136, 152, 159. 

Skye Island, 2, 69-79, 141. 

Soroby, Tiree, 56, 59. 

Stennis, Orkney, 2, 99-103. 

Stromness, Orkney, 2, 159, 161. 

Sula Sgeir, 96, 97. 

Temple Oran, 48. 

Temple Ronan, 47. 

Thomas, Archdeacon, 146. 

Time Table, 6-6. 

Tiree Island, 1, 66. 

Tombstones, 40, 60, 61, 68, 83, 132. 

Tormiston, 107. 

Ultan, St., reliquary, 20. 

Westropp, T. J., 61, 67, 149, 160, 164. 
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